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THE SESSION. | 


HE Session which began after the General Election 

has been dominated throughout by the increasing 

gravity of the international situation. When the 
House met, fresh from the polls, the Government, with its 
triumphant majority secured on the basis of a strong League 
of Nations policy, appeared to have a clear course marked out 
for its navigation. It was not long, however, before the 
amazing episode of the Hoare-Laval negotiations appeared 
on the horizon. The arrival of this pirate ship staggered the 
House of Commons and the country. It seemed incredible 
that Ministers who had given such solemn assurances when 
votes were needed should have found so soon that, however 
unwittingly, they never meant what they said. It rapidly 
became clear that the country had a quite definite conception 
of the meaning of ministerial promises and intended them to 
be kept. The continued existence of the Government itself 
was for some days in doubt ; it only remained in office by an 
abject and humiliating surrender. 

The Prime Minister has never recovered from the moral- 
blow that he received at that time. The sacrifice of a colleague 
whose conduct he had approved was contrary to the Baldwin 
legend, and his apparent willingness to place the old school 
tie before the peace of the world showed a singular lack of 
proportion. It was cynically remarked at the time that 
Sir Samuel Hoare, maintaining that he had been right, 
resigned, while Mr. Baldwin, admitting he had been wrong, 
remained in office. It would have been a far more straight- 
forward course for the whole Government to have resigned. 
They had blundered into a policy which was quite inde- 
fensible, contrary to their so recent electoral pledges and 
obviously repellent to the whole House of Commons. | 

A new Government, with Sir Austen Chamberlain as 
Prime Minister, should then have been formed with, no 
doubt, many members from the late Government, and these 
could have retained office for the normal period with dignity 
and consistency. As it was, an exceedingly painful impression 
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was left on the public mind; the Prime Minister’s stock 
sank very low, and under the stress of circumstance he made 
up his mind to retire from the premiership not later than 
after the Coronation. He appeared at moments in the spring 
to have lost grip of the situation, and certainly was no longer 
master of the House of Commons, as he had been during the 
last Parliament. There were even moments when his attitude 
on the Front Bench, and apparent lack of interest in what 
was going on, made one wonder whether the Government 
could last the week out. Assailed on every side, a successor 
openly designated, the Prime Minister reacted, as he always 
does, and expressed a determination to go only when he chose 
to do so. Fresh vigour animated his appearance and the 
Session ends with his influence certainly higher than it has 
been at any time since the lamentable episode of December. 
This is not putting it very high, however, for few think that, 
with all his agreeable qualities, he is the man to cope with the 
grave situation in which the country finds itself. The exact 
date of his departure will doubtless depend, in the last resort, 
on the state of his health, but as he will not be forced out 
when the going is bad, and sees no urgent necessity to 
depart when the going is good, the present administration 
might well last on into next summer. 

As things are, there can be no question but that his succes- 
sor will be Mr. Neville Chamberlain. There is no real com- 
petitor of like authority. He has indeed for some time 
supplied such drive and direction as the Government possess. 
Without the agreeable human qualities of Mr. Baldwin, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will provide firmer control of 
policy, and this is badly needed. At present it often appears 
that the Government have no settled policy ; under him they 
should have a clear, definite objective. It might be a narrow 
one ; it might be limited, but many think that even that 
would be better than a policy of drift. From a purely party 
point of view, the Opposition welcome the transition, believ- 
ing that a much less broad and more narrowly reactionary 
emphasis will be given to the Government’s policy ; driving 
progressives nearer to the Left. 

In the circumstances of political development, Mr. Eden 
has come to occupy a key position. This singularly attractive 
figure was, a year ago, the idol and hope of millions throughout 
the world. His passionate attachment to peace through the 
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League of Nations had captured the imagination of the 
public who believed that they could place their whole trust 
and confidence in him. The Government had no greater 
asset at the General Election. To-day that idol is shattered ; 
he still enjoys the personal goodwill of his former supporters, 
but confidence is gone after the abandonment of sanctions 
and the betrayal of Abyssinia and the League. No more 
remarkable scene has occurred in Parliament for many years 
than the debate on this subject. Feelings of genuinely 
passionate indignation were aroused in the breasts of the 
Opposition. Rarely can a Government have found itself in 
such a contemptible and humiliating position. It was one 
of the most shameful days in recent English history. 

Owing to the nature of the representation in the House, 
Mr. Lloyd George has not had many opportunities since 1931 
of pulling off a really great performance, but on this occasion 
_ his speech was masterly, and left the Government cowering 
and ashamed. In view of the fact that the policy adopted by 
the Government was a complete reversal of everything that 
Mr. Eden had stood for up to that time, his well-wishers could 
have desired that he should have refused to accept respon- 
sibility for the change, and the fact that he was willing to go 
on and to defend the change was a great shock to many. 

The part played by Mr. Churchill has been full of interest. 
The Indian controversies having now passed into history, he 
is much more in tune with his Conservative colleagues. He 
has spoken often with great vigour and argumentative force 
on all aspects of foreign policy and defence, and has presented 
a clear policy of re-armament, overwhelming, closely co- 
ordinated and adequately prepared, against the aggression 
which the present temper of the German Government so 
obviously threatens to Europe. Mr. Churchill has not been 
able to hide his contempt for the abilities of the present and 
last holders of the chief political office in the State, and this 
has marred his effectiveness on occasion, but he has been 
careful to pay court to the Premier-Designate, and many by 
no means confined to the ranks of Government supporters 
would not be averse to seeing him with the responsibility of 
high office. It is significant that Mr. Churchill has accepted 
the position of President of the Parliamentary Group of the 
New Commonwealth Society which has for its two-fold object 
the establishment of an International Police Force to maintain 
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world order, and a Tribunal in Equity for the purpose 
of peaceful change. The address which its new President 
gave to the members of this all-party Group in July was a 
very remarkable statement of the case for the collective 
system, wholehearted and unreserved. Mr. Churchill would 
no doubt have made an admirable Minister for the Co- 
ordination of Defence, but personal difficulties stood in the 
way, and we have to consider the performance of Sir Thomas 
Inskip in this important office. 

Sir Thomas has brought to it fine gifts of courtesy, 
thoroughness and unflagging zeal, and within the limits of 
his authority and intellectual powers has striven to do all 
that a man could. It cannot be said, however, that there is 
confidence that he is handling the situation adequately. 
He is too much inclined to plod honestly on the beaten paths 
with modesty and competence, and he would seem to be more 
interested in acting as Minister of Supply than in bringing 
within one circumscribed area the activities of the three 
fighting services. Until there is some firm hand controlling, 
directing and co-ordinating these hitherto separate weapons 
of defence, neither efficiency nor economy can really be 
obtained. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the dangers of the 
international situation ; created, as they are, very largely by 
the weakness, irresolution, and the lack of a clear, consistent 
policy of the British Government. Many opportunities have 
been missed in the last five years where firm British leadership 
would have turned the world into a new channel of steady 
progress towards settled peace, the most notable of these 
being, of course, the opportunity to prove the successful 
application of collective force against Italy. This could 
easily have been done if business had sincerely been meant. 
The result is that neither the people of this country nor the 
Governments of other countries have any confidence in the 
willingness of the National Government to give real support 
to the collective system. The nation, which was united 
behind the Government in its foreign policy last October, is 
now deeply divided and suspicious. It is really impossible to 
carry through an effective re-armament programme in such 
circumstances. It might well be that if the country found 
itself unhappily involved in some continental quarrel of the old 
national pre-1914 type, with noclear League objective, internal 
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resistance on a large scale would arise—a refusal to serve or to 
make munitions, for instance. The position could still be 
saved and national unity obtained if the Government were to 
return to the policy on which it won the General Election, 
and it may be that the increasing peril of the situation at 
home and abroad will force this issue to the front. 

In home affairs‘the long-awaited Means Test Regulations 
evoked the first personal test which the new Minister of 
Labour has had to face. His personality is combative, and 
the speech in which he introduced the Regulations, though 
intended by him to be non-provocative, was highly aggressive, 
but by a strong combination of voice, knowledge, persistence, 
and courage, he drove through the interruptions to a success- 
ful end. In remarkable contrast was the Under-Secretary, 
Colonel Muirhead, at the close. With infinite patience and 
courteous firmness he obtained a good hearing. The Regula- 
tions themselves have not produced the outburst that was. 
expected in some quarters. Indeed, this could hardly be 
otherwise, because no one can say exactly how they will 
work out. The real test will come after November 16th, 
when the payment of the new allowances is actually made. 
Mr. Brown has certainly up to the present made the best of a 
most difficult situation. He has won the first round. 

His predecessor, Mr. Oliver Stanley, has sunk rather into the 
background as Minister of Education. Disappointing as 
Mr. Stanley’s Bill has been to educationists, he has carried 
it through quietly and successfully, and has secured a real 
achievement in obtaining agreement among religious bodies 
with regard to grants. 

Mr. Ormsby-Gore has well deserved the advance which has 
taken him to the Colonial Office. He brings with him a fresh 
enthusiasm for liberty, and has already laid vigorously about 
him in its defence. His control of the situation in Palestine 
commands much greater confidence. 

A word must be said about the most painful personal 
episode of the Session, involving, as it did, the disappearance 
from public life of the late Colonial Secretary. There was a 
feeling of general satisfaction at the rapidity and thorough- 
ness with which the Tribunal conducted its proceedings and 
the definiteness of its conclusions. In no other country in the 
world would action so swift and so far-reaching have been 
taken. Mr. Thomas’ final appearance in the Commons was 
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as dignified as the circumstances permitted, when he accepted 
without question the decision arrived at. 

Sir John Simon, now removed to the comparatively minor 
responsibilities of the Home Office, has conducted himself in 
that position and as Deputy Leader of the House with 
courtesy and ability. His great gifts are devoted to work he 
is eminently qualified to carry through successfully, but 
neither he nor Mr. Runciman, who continues to conduct the 
affairs of the Board of Trade with his usual competence, are 
anywhere suggested as likely successors to the Premiership. 
It is taken for granted that a Conservative alone can succeed 
to this office, though three or four years ago the contrary 
view was held in many quarters. Mr. Runciman has had 
certain measures to bring forward, such as the Cotton 
Spinning Industry Act and the Coal Mines Bill, which were 
evidently distasteful to him, and in introducing them he made 
no attempt to give any other impression. In those circum- 
stances it was hardly likely that anyone else would show 
much enthusiasm for them. The manner in which the latter 
Bill was handled was a good example of the lack of courage 
and leadership in Government policy. 

Mr. Elliot has introduced his usual list of subsidy measures 
with great gaiety and volubility, but he has hardly increased 
his prestige, except amongst the major recipients of the 
benefits he has conferred. A newcomer to the Government 
Front Bench who has won golden opinions is Mr. W. S. 
Morrison, the Secretary to the Treasury. His manner of 
answering questions is admirable, and his general approach 
to the House combines just that blending of seriousness and 
wit, resourceful handling and lightness of touch, which make 
him very acceptable. Captain Margesson is acclaimed on 
all hands as a first-class Whip, highly efficient in practice, 
straightforward and trustworthy. As an example of a man 
who has come to the House with a reputation already made, 
Mr. Harold Nicolson may be instanced. He has fitted in well 
to parliamentary life, and his speeches are looked forward 
to both for their style and matter. 

Turning to the smaller of the Oppositions, it cannot be 
doubted that Sir Archibald Sinclair has fully justified his 
election as Leader of the Liberal Party. It has been his duty 
to speak often, and he has done so very well. In particular, 
on League questions, he has put the case for the Collective 
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System more effectively than any other Member. On cere- 
monial occasions, too, his words have most aptly ehshrined 
the views and feelings of Members as a whole. The Liberal 
Members, often criticised in the past for their divisions, have 
maintained excellent unity in action. Amongst an excellent 
debating team may be mentioned Sir Francis Acland, Mr. 
Graham White, Mr. Kingsley Griffith, Mr. Foot, Mr. 
Holdsworth, and the junior Lloyd George’s. Two newcomers, 
Messrs. Roberts and Acland, have also done much useful 
work in debate and Sir Percy Harris has been a hardworking 
and popular Chief Whip. 

The official Opposition, though still small in numbers, has 
been greatly reinforced since the low ebb of 1931, and front 
bench speakers, backed up by the strong vocal support of 
their followers, are able to put up an effective performance on 
all important questions. Messrs. Attlee, Greenwood, Morrison, 
Alexander, Lees-Smith and Dalton make up a good side, 
though it is difficult to distinguish among them any per- 
sonality likely to impress itself deeply on the country as a 
whole. Mr. Attlee, the new Leader—a clear thinker, firm 
and sincere in his views—has worked hard in his position and 
brought all his powers to its service. Mr. Greenwood has great 
knowledge and resources, but over-emphasises. Mr. Morrison 
is too seldom heard. Mr. Alexander, though good, would be an 
even more effective debater if his language and manner were 
more measured. Mr. Dalton has rich gifts. One can imagine the 
tones of his voice filling the long drawn aisle of some cathedral. 
It fills the House of Commons also most effectively. 

The Labour Party has found itself in a difficult position in 
connection with the defence programme. Distrusting the 
purpose for which the arms will be used by the Government, 
they have voted against the Service Estimates. This has 
secured unity and made possible joint action with the very 
limited number who are opposed to all armaments, but it 
has seriously compromised them politically. Technically, 
from a House of Commons point of view, their attitude is 
defensible, but it lays them open to the embarrassing taunt 
that they will not provide the means for the collective system 
to work, and many Labour Members feel that it would have 
been tactically wiser to adopt the same course as the Liberals, 
who have supported consistently the main Army, Navy and 
Air Force Votes, though they have opposed those for the 
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Foreign Office and other Departments in order to emphasise 
their disagreement on policy. 

One supreme fact which stands out with crystal clearness 
is that, much as the National Government may be disliked 
and distrusted, the electors can see at present no alternative 
that they are prepared to trust. All the bye-elections show 
this. The Labour Party alone is not going to obtain a majority 
within any foreseeable future, and if this position persists we 
are doomed to a continuance of some version of the National 
Government, or the Conservative Party camouflaged under 
such a name. : 

On the other hand, if the electors did see clearly an effective 
alternative on a broader basis than the Labour Party alone, 
there can be little doubt that they would turn eagerly 
towards it, and much has been written in the Press about 
the possibilities of a Popular Front, or a National Government 
of the Left. The one electoral contest where some attempt, 
though none too wholehearted, was made to put this into 
effect, produced the triumphant return of Mr. Noel Baker 
at Derby. Many in the Labour Party who three or four years 
ago would have scoffed at the idea of such a movement are 
now frankly friendly towards it, and realise its vital import- 
ance if any real progress is to be made in home or foreign 
affairs. It is no use pretending that there are not serious 
obstacles and much local prejudice to be overcome, but much 
more important things are in the balance than the fate of 
Parties. The future of civilisation is in peril. If the present 
foreign policy of the Government is continued war seems 
inevitable. Only by a union of those in all Parties who believe 
that the world can still be saved by determined and un- 
flinching application of the principle of collective security 
can peace be maintained, and democracy vindicated. 

This Parliament will run its full course, though the higher 
command will change. It is a great improvement on its 
one-sided predecessor in life and interest. Many of the 
Conservative new entrants and younger Members are moder- 
ate men who would respond, as would the country, to a 
courageous policy worthy of our great position in the world. 
Let us hope that by one influence or another, through the 
dark menace of the international skies or the home pressure 
of progressive feeling, such leadership and unity may arise 
before the night falls. GrorFREY MANDER. 


SPANISH TRAGEDY. 


I 


TRIPPED of the garments of partisan fantasy with 
G which, in this age of propaganda, it was inevitably 
bedecked, Spain’s bloody reckoning is seen in its true 
proportions as a contest of democracy and stratocracy. 
Government by an Army oligarchy is common enough on 
the Continent : in Poland, in Bulgaria, in Yugoslavia it is the 
rule—and intermittently in Greece. In Spain it furnishes the 
substance of the political history of the past hundred years.* 
Only in the countries which have won through to the goal of 
government by consent of the governed does it seem such an 
anomaly : and England, too, we should remember, had her 
civil war wherein the temper of the people was forged. 
With us the brief experience left such a legacy of resentment 
against “the Army” as an institution—an anti-military 
“‘ complex,” which, be it noted, does not apply in the same 
way to the Navy—that it has inspired three-quarters of the 
traditional peace sentiment of this country, and notably that 
sterile clamour for “ disarmament ” which ignores the very 
texture of international politics. | 
Granted that the daily dope—bourrage de crane in the apt 
French phrase—of the newspaper is so heating the blood of 
the present generation as to inflame all but the most phleg- 
matic or clear-visioned to a crusade for “ Fascism” or 
“Communism ”’: and Spaniards, alas! from a tardy experi- 
ence of literacy, are voracious readers of newspapers, as any 
traveller can confirm. That, moreover, in the latest exploit 
of Spain’s salvation Army the hierarchies of the Church and 
land-owning class have been militant on the one side, the 
forces of trade unionism and the liberal professions on the 
other, is a conspicuous and significant fact : for the class war 
is a reality, even though it is only one of the many sides 
of truth. Nevertheless, Spain’s sickness—and indeed the 
international—is fundamentally a crisis of government: the 
problem is one of working out and operating the complex of 
institutions appropriate to the peculiar psychological and 
physical conditions of the Peninsula. There was surely 


* For an admirable survey of the réle of the Cuerpos Armados in Spain’s State life, 
the reader should consult The New Spain, by Sir George Young. 1933. Methuen. 
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never a greater illusion than that of the stay-at-home 
Englishman who imagines democracy to be synonymous 
with our parliamentary system: its essence is a state of 
mind which I have called “consent,” i.e. majority rule, 
and actual political forms are a secondary albeit crucial 
consideration. 

Now in this twentieth century the will of the majority in 
Spain is emphatically on the side of social justice and against 
reaction and privilege, from which, as every schoolboy knows, 
the country has suffered more and longer than most. Hence 
the galvanic impetus of 1931 which swept away the Monarchy 
and struck at the foundations of the power of Church and 
Army. After two years that current was spent. Yet the 
Right-centre Parliament which followed dared not make any 
frontal attack on the achievements of the Republic garnered 
in the Constitution. The Catholic parties made haste to 
restore the clergy benefits which had been cut off, neces- 
sarily, with the establishment of the lay State ; but that was 
the limit of their ransom. And it was, of course, on grounds 
of social justice, for the sake of the impoverished parish 
priest, that the claim was made. Spokesmen of the Accion 
Popular party led by Seftor Gil Robles always professed a 
passion for social service—which the practice of their backers 
as continually belied. In recent newspaper interviews, 
notably in the Diario Espatol of Buenos Aires, Sefior Gil 
Robles abounds in protestations of democratic faith and 
promises to be “implacable ” on the score of social justice. 
The party’s record, however, when it had the levers of power 
in its hands, is not exactly encouraging. There was, for 
instance, the famous unemployment insurance scheme of 
June 1934, when the C.E.D.A. tabled a bill for providing 
insurance, “ crisis funds,” relief works, and also voluntary 
labour service on quite a generous scale ; when it came to 
the point, however, no more than 200 million pesetas was 
scheduled for the years 1935 and 1936, and of that sum 108 
millions took the form of subsidies and premiums for the 
employer class, seventy for public works, twenty for con- 
struction of official buildings—the contracts for which would 
obviously go to the politically “ right ’—and two millions 
only were left for the actual insurance! Such is the politician’s 
penalty for dependence on the oligarchies which, in Spain, 
have never learnt the meaning of wise concessions. 
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But, to return to our political muttons. The graceless 
régime of Sefior Lerroux, 1933-5, permitted the infiltration 
once more into key positions of men who cared not a jot for 
the democratic ideal, who had precious little use for the 
Republic. The good work of Sefior Azafia at the Ministry of 
War, in particular, was undone, and some of those Generals 
whose names are now familiar to us, Generals Queipo de Llano 
and Mola, for instance, were restored to high commands, 
though their talents had always lain rather in the field of 
political intrigue than soldiering. Meanwhile the system of 
propulsion of the governmental machine by a central Parlia- 
ment, which for its successful working requires, above all, 
toleration and a spirit of compromise, was manifestly ceasing 
to function, as in-sober truth it has broken down in all 
countries (not excepting our own where the breakdown is 
characteristically disguised by the expedient of a ‘‘ National ” 
Government) under the impact of new physical and economic 
facts. In October 1934 a curtain-raiser to the present drama 
was presented in the armed rising of the workers in Asturias, 
with the subsequent ruthless repression. (Whatever the 
enthusiasts for the U.H.P. (Union of Proletarian Brothers) 
may say, the documents signed by the principal labour 
organisations are there to prove that the purpose was not 
social revolution.) Had the moderate Right during its spell 
of power done something on behalf of the community as a 
whole, had it ever proved its fitness to be regarded as an 
Opposition within the Republic, there might well have been 
an ambiente for the conservative, capitalistic régime to which 
Sefior Alcala Zamora, the Republic’s first Prime Minister and 
President, aspired. In Catalonia a combination of firmness 
and unquestioned democratic purpose had achieved, in the 
few months of effective autonomy which preceded the tragi- 
comedy of October 6th, conditions of stability and euphoria 
which were almost unknown. Instead .. . the conduct of 
the most crass and short-sighted Conservative class in Europe 
had fed the demagogic clamour against “ Fascism,” on the one 
hand, while reinforcing the alliance of all the Left groups, 
from Communists to the mildest of progressives, in a Popular 
Front which is actually a more impressive achievement than 
the Front Populaire in France because of the refractory 
material. a 

Now, the major portion of the Socialists, the Communists 
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and the anarcho-syndicalists, have never pretended to any 
faith in Parliament as a remedy for their country’s obstinate 
ills; nor did the proletarian leaders relish the prospect of 
power and responsibility in the circumstances of turbulence 
and revolt which the restoration—not indeed of the monarchy 
but of its charioteers—of 1933-5 had provoked. First 
things first, they said; let us concentrate on reconquering 
the essence of the Republic: and so, with scarcely a dis- 
sentient voice, they bestowed the leadership on Sefior Azania. 
The ten-point Frente Popular programme is pure social 
reform, without one iota of Socialism : if left-wing Socialist 
leaders occasionally expressed doubts whether Spain’s acute 
economic and social problems were soluble under the capital- 
istic system, they never swerved in their resolve to give 
Liberalism its last chance. As the champions of the ascendant 
working class saw it, the immediate need was to educate and 
train a new élite from among labour leaders and petite 
bourgeoisie to replace the priests and soldiers of the old order. 
The question of superseding Parliament by new institutions 
more in consonance with the popular will could wait—had to 
wait : their outlines only could be faintly discerned in the 
gradual devolution of political power to the self-conscious 
regions, on the one hand, and the corporative organisation 
of economic enterprise, on the other—along the trail-which 
had been blazed by General Primo de Rivera with his River 
Confederations. A comprehensive national plan of irrigation and 
hydrographic exploitation had been worked out in 1933 when 
Don Indalecio Prieto was Minister of Public Works, under 
the inspiration of Sefior Lorenzo Pardo, assisted by first-class 
engineers : and only a period of stability was wanting for this 
to be set into operation, with tremendous consequences for the 
land reform timidly initiated by the first Azafiia Government. 
These optimists reckoned without the sectarianism of the 
national character. No sooner had the election results 
become known—a handsome majority for the Popular 
Front—than headstrong elements of the Right took the bit 
between their teeth, and attempted the traditional solution’ 
of a military coup. It was frustrated, thanks to the Intelli- 
gence service of the Socialists, but only just in time, for, as 
Sefior Azafia remarked in his first big speech on April 3rd, 
there was a moment in which all authority had abdicated. 
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“When we came into power,” he said, “ we found a country 
which had been abandoned by the authorities before us—and 
moreover with a national ulcer in the most sensitive parts of 
Spanish political sentiment... .” 


General Francisco Franco was promptly removed to the 
military governorship of the remote Canary Isles, General 
Goded posted to the Balearics; Sefior Gil Robles, the 
political tool, they say, threw a fit (he is said to be subject to 
epileptic seizures) and retired to lick his wounds in the 
country. 

Good Republicans interpreted the reference to the 
“national ulcer” to the reinstatement of Monarchist and 
politically suspect officers during the Lerroux régime, and 
particularly to the part played by the Moroccan command 
and the Foreign Legion in the cruel repression of Asturias. 
The Socialists were obviously thirsting for revenge—and the 
abortive Franco-Goded plot seemed to be their opportunity. 
But Sefior Azafia stood firm, refused point-blank once again 
to consider the proposal for disbandment of the Army and 
its substitution by an armed workers’ militia which Sefior 
Largo Caballero had been pressing ; and, after some incidents 
in which Army officers were insulted in the streets by militant 
Socialists, even issued a public certificate of good character 
for the “ Army ” as a bulwark of the Republic. At the same 
time every precaution was taken, and the process of weeding 
out Monarchists and “ Fascists ” began all over again. 

Subsequent alarums underlined the danger from the 
military. There was the demonstration on the occasion of the 
shooting in Madrid on April 16th at the funeral procession of a 
Civil Guard. There was the mutiny of two cavalry regiments 
at Alcala de Henares on May 18th. Finally, under sustained 
pressure from Socialist and Communist elements, Sefor 
Casares Quiroga, then Minister of War as well as Prime 
Minister, gave orders for the removal from their posts of a 
number of the senior officers in Spanish Morocco. As a 
matter of fact, but for the murder of Seftor Calvo Sotelo on 
July 13th, the Cortes would have been investigating clamor- 
ously that very week “ responsibilities” for massacres, etc., 
in Asturias. The temptation for the Army leaders involved 
to get their blow in first was irresistible. It is known that 
Major Doval, the butcher of Oviedo, as he was called on the 
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Left, was engaged in organising—from far-away Cuba!—a 
large-scale military rising timed for the autumn. If for 
various reasons, among them the international situation, 
General Franco and “the Army in Morocco” decided to 
move two months early, they knew that military garrisons 
in a number of towns were prepared to stake their heads on a 
desperate gamble. They counted on dissensions within the 
Popular Front—indeed the Jeitmotif of political developments 
since February had been the widening split between the two 
sections of the Socialist Party captained by Senor Largo 
Caballero and Indalecio Prieto respectively—and on the 
hunger of the neutral mass, that “ invertebrate” middle 
class of which Sefior Ortega y Gasset wrote so pungently, for 
discipline and order, which soldiers have a way of regarding 
as their own patent. 

Those dissensions, as a matter of fact, ceased magically 
on the morrow of the brutal murder of Sefior Calvo Sotelo, 
and Socialist and Communist groups, including the militant 
Marxist youth organisation, combined to testify their full 
support for the Government in defence of the régime against 
any “‘ subversive movement.” As for support by the “ forces 
of order” for the Army’s treasonable enterprise, one must 
carefully distinguish. Property owners devoid of any political 
sense may have readily welcomed the Army shelter—from 
“Communist” storms to come: in districts such as the 
north-west they had no choice. A certain number of more or 
less Fascist youths, burning with patriotic zeal, may have 
rushed into the fray against the Government—and, of course 
the Spanish Monarchist exiles who had been biding their 
time across the frontier in Portugal. But to represent the 
ghastly blood-letting of the past month as an all-in combat 
between the haves and have-nots is a complete distortion 
of the facts. The British—and French—Press bears a heavy 
responsibility, not least the serious organs, for suppressing 
certain salient facts which must have conveyed a very 
different impression. Thus, on the first day of the rebellion, 
Sefior Lucia, who was a Minister in one of the Right-centre 
Governments of 1935 and is among the leaders of the C.E.D.A. 
(Confederation of Autonomous Rights)—he leads the Derecha 
Regional V alenciana—telegraphed his complete loyalty and 
support to the Government “ above all political differences,” 
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and there were many similar testimonies, quite apart from 
the intellectuals’ manifesto and the document published by 
the Supreme Court reminding magistrates that all activities 
of the military rebels are seditious. How our leading papers 
could go on describing the Government supporters as Com- 
munists or Reds after the forthright world broadcast by 
Sefior Martinez Barrios, President of the Chamber, on August 
Ist is one of those sordid mysteries which the ordinary man 
simply cannot understand. 

It is alleged that from the time the popularly elected 
Government came into power in the middle of February 
there was a surging wave of anarchy and violence which had 
utterly discredited the Republic in the eyes of all good 
Spaniards. How far is this true? Immediately after the 
election there were prison riots—which forced Sefior Azaiia’s 
hand and compelled promulgation of the promised amnesty 
decree without due process of Parliament : but the responsi- 
bility for this decision rests with the all-party Permanent 
Committee of the former Cortes, with an anti-Left majority, 
which read the danger signals aright. There was “ sym- 
bolical ” occupation of land on the big estates in the province 
of Badajoz by labourers who could not afford to wait upon 
the slow processes of bureaucracy if the soil was to be 
prepared in time for this year’s sowing. There was the 
expected decree for the reinstatement of workers who had 
taken part in the Asturias rising or had been dismissed on 
suspicion of revolutionary sympathies. The majority of the 
employers cheerfully accepted this hazard of political fortune, 
and only jibbed when they found they were expected to pay 
compensation into the bargain! There were the sporadic 
outbreaks of arson and the sacking of political clubs asso- 
ciated with the Accion Popular or Radical parties, i.e. those 
political groups which had given “the people” such a raw 
deal during the biento negro (1933-5). There were a number 
of political murders which were an indication of the tempera- 
ture of political passions. And there was a certain amount of 
arbitrary exercise of power by Socialist municipalities or 
local casas del Pueblo. On top of this characteristic exuber- 
ance, which had far more to do with the Spanish tempera- 
ment than with the social revolution, came the succession of 
strikes, general and particular, which incidentally were 
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accompanied by no greater disorders than the strikes in 
France. The very success of the Government’s first-aid 
measures on behalf of the landless proletariat of the south 
and small tenants had caused, naturally, a slump in land 
values, which was distressing the landed gentry for whom 
Sefior Calvo Sotelo in the Cortes so passionately spoke. 
And it was fair to complain that the Government officially 
adhered to capitalism, yet took measures which made it 
impossible for capitalism in its pure state to work. But, after 
all, that is happening in every country, and Sefior Azafia had 
duly given warning that he was going to drain the vast 
amount of idle money available for his projects of land 
reform and public works, “to break up all abusive con- 
centration of wealth, wherever it may be.” Opponents of the 
Government made much of the resignation of Don Gabriel 
Franco, the young financial expert, at the time of the Cabinet 
reshuffle in May, when Sefior Azajia was translated to the 
Presidency, and of his declaration that the public finances had 
never been in such straits since the loss of the American 
colonies. League of Nations figures certainly show increasing 
unemployment over the last two years and a drop in the 
value of exports. But we are learning not to place too much 
reliance on the indices of economic prosperity applied by 
orthodox economists : and, of course, the selection of Febru- 
ary 16th, 1936, as the starting-point of the descensus in Averno 
is entirely arbitrary. Similarly, when people point to the 
continuance of the State of Alarm and the Press censorship— 
I am speaking all the time of the period before the “ civil 
war ”—they seem to forget that suspension of constitutional 
guarantees is almost the norm in turbulent Spain, under 
Monarchy or Republic ; the effort to maintain law and order, 
to uphold the principle of authority, is a whole-time job at 
the best of times. It has been aggravated for Sefior Azafia 
and his colleagues by the explosion of popular fury consequent 
on the previous two years’ repression. How much of the 
continued turmoil must be put down to Fascist provocation 
will, I suppose, never be known. That the possessing class 
never lifted a finger to help the Liberals to stem the efferv- 
escence of the masses is alas! a fact of history ; the political 
wire-pullers of the Right, on the other hand, were up to the 
same game that they had played so successfully in 1933—to 
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pose the dilemma : either violent coercive measures against 
the popular agitation, and in particular the exploits of 
anarcho-syndicalist mischief-makers intent on outbidding 
the Socialist U.G.T. in revolutionary zeal or apparent failure 
to do their duty. Sefior Azafia in his speech of April 3rd 
forestalled these tactics when he proclaimed that “ we are 
neither executioners nor puppets. . . . My method is not 
that of the club or the bag of gold (with which Spaniards 
have so often been ‘ governed’), it is by an appeal to 
reason and common sense.”” The comment of Sefior Gonzalez 
Pefia, the man who was president of the revolutionary 
committee in the Asturias revolt and is now a leading figure 
on the side of the moderates in the Socialist Party, was 
apposite : 


Magnificent. . . . The pity is that Sefior Azafia is too elegant a 
ruler for a nation like the Spanish ; still, this nation of ours is on 
the way to being educated up to this kind of policy. . 


That is the truth. The intoxication of victory was wearing off, 
the Largo Caballero wing of the Socialist party had lost its 
battle with the Prieto moderates ; all sections to the left of 
the Catholic Jesuit-inspired party of Sefior Gil Robles were 
rallying to the evolutionary conceptions for which Sefior 
Azafia stood; the decision of Sefior Azafia to step back into 
the reserve trench of the Presidency was no bad thing, since 
in the circumstances, the central fact being a formidable 
workers’ and peasants’ movement on the march, a thorough- 
going bourgeois like himself had no place in the front line, 
and he was preparing to make way for Sefior Prieto “ one of 
themselves”? . . . when the criminal Army rebellion was 
let loose, and all is once again in the melting-pot. 
Assuming a Government victory—and the alternative is 
well-nigh inconceivable, now that the “ people” in Spain is 
awake and conscious of its strength—there is no need at all 
to expect anarchy and red ruin; and for the reasons given 
by Mr. Geoffrey Brereton in the July Contemporary the 
question of the implantation of Communism simply does not 
arise. What is inevitable, of course, is that Labour triumphant 
will insist on a legally constituted workers’ militia to replace 
“the Army,” that professional caste on the Prussian model 
which has signed its death-warrant in this last desperate 
VoL. CXLX. 18 
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enterprise. How far the workers’ leaders can cast off the 
blinkers of the class war and show themselves fit for public 
responsibilities remains to be seen. They will be on their 
mettle, even as they were in those fateful days of 1931, when 
their conduct was irreproachable. The pessimists will say 
that the hegemony of the anarcho-syndicalists in Barcelona 
will mean a return to the rule of the gunmen, and that 
stagnation at the centre will prevent any progress with 
social reform or socialisation (the latter permitted under 
Article 44 of the Constitution). I am not so sure. I can 
imagine capable men borrowing from the Syndicalists their 
conception of a new social structure built up on the founda- 
tions of the commune, the municipality—hence the term, 
“ libertarian communism ”—which will be in line with the 
trend to decentralisation that alone can “save Spain.” 
Never again, one hopes, will Army officers be in a position 
to make the attempt. 

The consequences of Spain’s tragic ordeal can only be 
another of those leaps into the unknown which constitute the 


vital impetus of history. If we would appreciate the truth 
of Mr. H. G. Wells’ remark* that 


the original structure of the sovereign State . . . was a force 
organisation. It was designed to enforce peace at home and 
contemplate war abroad. Such economic, educational and other 
functions as it exercised were partial or incidental. It taxed, but 
chiefly for revenue to support its armed forces. . . .” 


and recognise the need for as speedy a transition as possible 
from the power-State to the welfare-State (which does not 
mean, of course, dispensing with police duties such as 
working-class elements are perfectly fitted to perform), we 
should not mourn the passing of the traditional Spanish 
State and we should appreciate that this conflict of Army 
versus people has been indeed the testing-time of the Spanish 


Republic. 


W. HorsFatt Carter. 


II 


The storm which has been menacing Spain since 1931 
has burst at last. It is the clash of two Spains with 
* The Times, May sth, 1936. 
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practically nothing in common. This article is being 
written with the struggle in full swing and in a moment when 
it is not easy to settle down to write a calm analysis of the 
internal situation as a whole. As far as it is possible to ascer- 
tain the truth as to the preparations for the movement, it 
seems likely that this was precipitated by the murder of Don 
José Calvo Sotelo. It had apparently been designed for a 
rather later date. Its preparation probably goes back to 
February, when the elections were lost by the Right. It is a 
movement which on the surface seemed to be a certain pro- 
position. Nearly the whole Army and part of the Navy has 
been involved. If co-ordination had been better the Govern- 
ment must almost certainly have collapsed. But timing 
was bad. First one garrison commenced, then twenty-four 
hours later another. The Government was thus able to 
keep control of Madrid and of the towns in its immediate 
vicinity. 

But if this actual movement has only been planned since 
February, a revolt of the military elements has loomed big on 
the horizon since 1931. The adventure of August 1932 when 
General Sanjurjo rebelled in Seville was isolated adventure 
without any adequate preparation. Yet the gulf between 
what we are apt to call rather loosely Old Spain and New 
Spain remained unbridged. Spain had a civil war running 
sporadically for forty years on this issue during the nineteenth 
century, but it ended with the return to the throne of the 
Bourbons in 1875, and from then onwards until 1931 Spain 
practically stood still. The aristocrats, the military and the 
clericals became again accustomed to having decisive influ- 
ence. They lost it with the advent of the Republic, but this 
“was in a moment of surprise and they did not resign them- 
selves. For these people the Republic constituted the collapse 
of the ideals they cherished, in part also the collapse of their 
privileges. But their reaction was not entirely materialistic, 
and they undoubtedly felt bitterly the attacks on religion 
and on many other of the standards which they had regarded 
“as indispensable to maintain. 

The Republicans for the most part tried to avoid the 
provocation of civil war. It is difficult to see that when a calm 
objective history of this period comes to be written the 
historian will be able to avoid heavy censure for the 
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Republicans. Their attitude since the advent of the Republic 
and particularly since last February has always been one of 
hesitation. If they had taken very decisive steps during this 
spring to have implanted drastic agrarian reform, to have 
nationalised certain key industries and institutions and to 
have thus calmed the workers, they would probably have 
avoided the constant unrest, the burning of churches and 
other disturbances which have helped to incense the Right. 
They had moreover a duty to the régime in seeing to it that 
the military force of the nation was in loyal hands. Here they 
failed totally. 

. Apart from the bad organisation on the other side and a 
very great deal of pure luck, the factors which saved the 
situation in Madrid were: the loyalty of the police; the 
preparations of the socialist and communist militias, and the 
final decision of the Government to arm the people. When on 
Saturday afternoon, July 18th, the trucks of the shock 
policemen commenced to race through the streets of Madrid 
loaded with rifles, machine-guns and ammunition to the 
centres of the militias and of the political parties, it became 
evident that the Government had realised that it had its 
back to the wall. The loyalty of the Guardias de Asalto 
(Shock Police) and the Guardia Civil caused a good deal of 
surprise in many circles. The explanation is probably that 
the reaction of the masses during the last months has been 
so intense that these forces came to be influenced and caught 
up by the contagious enthusiasm of those around them. 
Whatever the explanation may be, the fact is that the Civil 
Guards and Shock Police, who were roundly hissed by the 
crowds during the parade of April 14th, had by July 18th 
gone over. Spain, it must be remembered, has lived months 
of febrile intensity since the elections of February; an 
enormous propaganda against “ fascism ” has been made. 

I put the word fascism in quotation marks because I feel 
that a great deal of misunderstanding is caused by the use of 
this term even if its use does make things apparently clear to 
those who like their news expressed in general terms. The 
fascist movements of Italy and Germany have not really 
much in common with what is going on in Spain here and now. 
What we are witnessing in Spain is a crude and terrible battle 
between the remnants of feudalism and the upward drive of 
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masses anxious to push out into new fields. It is inevitable 
that this struggle should take on modern labels—and also 
modern forms—but withal it remains a typical and belated 
rising of the people for their liberties. 

Those concerned in this pronunciamiento—probably the 
most extensive any nation has ever suffered—are actuated in 
great part of course by noble motives. They are dying for 
their ideals. But it is difficult to see any man of the stamp of 
Hitler or Mussolini in their ranks. General Franco is a clever 
officer, but no outstanding personality. General Mola is a 
quiet, reserved little man who brought down on himself the 
imprecations of both sides when he was chief of police under 
General Berenguer in the period 1930-1, just prior to the fall 
of the monarchy. The Left said he repressed them cruelly, 
the Right claimed that his lack of energy and foresight was 
responsible for Don Alfonso’s downfall. General Queipo de 
Llano has always been a man of violent reactions. He had to 
resign from the post of commander of the military household 
of ex-President Alcala Zamora because of his indiscretion in 
alleging in public that a statement made by a Cabinet 
Minister in office at the moment was completely false. 
General Cabanellas is also a man easily swayed by senti- 
mental reactions. Don José Antonio Primo de Rivera is in 
prison in Alicante, but if he were free he hardly seems to have 
the stuff to make him the leader of a great national move- 
ment; he is youthful and romantic. There may be some 
inspired leader behind the scenes, but as far as can be judged 
here from Madrid the rebel movement lacks both leadership 
and a programme with any kind of appeal to the masses. 

On the Government side, on the contrary, the answering 
movement is typically one of the masses. Civilians do not 
pick up weapons and rush off to get shot unless they really 
are worked up about something. The man in the street is 
really taking this business very seriously. Everybody is, of 
course, prophesying troubles to come. But at the date of 
writing—August 5th—this is all very premature. The battle 
—or battles—continue in the mountains near Madrid, and 
from the wildest Anarchist up to the Republicans of Martinez 
Barrio and Azafia there is complete solidarity of view, 
namely to defeat the enemy. It is therefore rather putting the 
cart before the horse to commence elaborate discussions as to 
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whether or not the people will be content with this Govern- 
ment or whether they will want something more radical when 
the rebels are finally subdued. 

I should say that this depends a good deal on what the 
Government does. If the Republicans step forward briskly 
with plans to build up a new Spain and to straighten out the 
chaos in which Spain must inevitably find herself when the 
struggle ends, there seems no reason why they should not 
stay in office. If they fumble the situation they will find 
themselves pushed aside by more decided folks. The Socialists 
are the decisive force which has buttressed the situation in its 
most critical phase, and they doubtless will have claims to 
make later on. With the struggle still in progress there is 
little use in prophesying, but as far as Madrid and the parts of 
Spain largely influenced by Madrid are concerned it seems to 
me that the fears of the situation degenerating into pure 
anarchy are much exaggerated. For regions such as Cata- 
lonia I cannot even advance any supposition, for I have not 
enough information as to what is going on. 

The Government has done itself much harm in Madrid 
during the conflict by the extraordinarily strict censorship 
which has been imposed. This has been done with such a 
narrow outlook that correspondents have been unable to give 
objective information. The result has been that the outside 
world has discounted information from Madrid. Indeed until 
the last few days when there has been some improvement, 
the Government instead of seeking the help of the foreign 
correspondents has made their mission difficult and the 
procuring of information at times almost impossible. Perhaps 
it is this lack of information abroad which has created what, 
judged from Madrid, appears to be a certain coolness in 
official circles in some nations, which might have been 
expected to have had more sympathy concerning the fate of 
the Spanish Republic. 

Whatever happens this is going to be a long and ugly 
business. It is war; civil war of course, but still war. And a 
war on which one side is composed for the most part of 
civilians. There is bound to be a great deal of cruelty. But 
when it is possible to check up it will doubtless be found that 
this goes for both sides and is not altogether one-sided. 

The humble people of Spain and the lower middle classes 
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are to-day fighting for their right to take an active part in 
framing the destinies of their nation. Even with victory in 
their hands an enormous task will remain before them, the 
task of building out of the ruins a new and better Spain. It 
would indeed be a tragedy if certain aspects of the struggle 
or the lack of adequate information as to what is going on 
here should cause any chilling of the friendship which for 
long has linked the British and Spanish peoples. The fact 
that we went through the phase of internal history through 
which Spain is now passing over two hundred years ago 
should not be forgotten when we set out to judge objectively 
the great struggle in the Peninsula. 
SPECTATOR. 


Madrid. 


AUSTRIAN PACT AND ITALO-GERMAN 
| CO-OPERATION. 


HE new Austro-German agreement I have described 
elsewhere as a gentleman’s agreement between two 
gentlemen, one of whom is far from sure that the other 

is. On further examination it appears to be a gentleman’s 
agreement involving three gentlemen, each of whom is con- 
vinced that neither of the other is and therefore does not see 
why he should be either. It is, of course, primarily an Italo- 
German agreement about Austria, in which the latter was 
forced by internal and external circumstances to concur. The 
basic reason for the pact was the decision this spring of the 
two great Fascist States, Germany and Italy, that despite the 
mutual distrust which still inspires them and the conflict of 
their aims, especially in Central Europe and the Balkans, 
there would be advantages for both to be reaped from a 
limited negative co-operation against the Western democracies 
and Russia. The essential preliminary to even temporary and 
limited co-operation was clearing up the Austrian imbroglio. 
Both dictatorships were impelled thereto by internal diffi- 
culties ; in the case of each, weakness inspired this apparent 
display of strength. Germany made the first move because, 
in addition to the necessity under which all dictators find them- 
selves of distracting the thoughts of their own subjects from 
tyrannous methods of government and economic suffering by 
displaying glittering foreign triumphs, the Reichswehr was 
insisting on peace with Austria to obtain a free hand in other 
directions. The influence of the Nazi Party in Germany is 
continually waning, while that of the Reichswehr is growing. 
The Reichswehr is not yet ready for the world conflict which 
an attack on Austria would have precipitated, but an offensive 
against Danzig and a weakened League of Nations looked 
much easier. The most powerful motive was the fact that 
Germany dared not show her hand to foreign countries by 
answering the British questionnaire frankly, nor could she 
risk cooling fanaticism at home by evasive answers. Yet with 
sanctions coming off, it was more than possible that failure 
to do something about the questionnaire would have seen 
Italy back in the Stresa Front against Germany. This might 
have pleased Herr Hitler’s wildest men, as furnishing a new 
battle-cry. But with the exception of a few in Herr Hitler’s 
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immediate circle, the Nazi “ bosses ” are losing power. The 
S.A. disappeared after June 30th, 1934, and the independent 
influence of the S.S. has now been eliminated by the appoint- 
ment of its chief, Herr Himmler, as Ministry of Security. 
“Hitler and we must dissociate ourselves from the Party ” 
is the cry of those who have made their peace with the 
Reichswehr, and they expect as the next stage to see the 
Rosenbergiade (Alfred Rosenberg and his clique) eliminated, 
painlessly or otherwise, as soon as the Olympic Games are over. 
So the coming military dictatorship of the Reichswehr showed 
its hand, and over the head of the Party Reichswehr officers 
put out the first feelers in Vienna to General Glaise-Horstenau, 
who has now become Austrian Minister without portfolio, 
with the duty of regulating the unpublished details of the 
new agreement. Early in May Herr von Papen, Minister to 
Austria and Papal Chamberlain, began secret negotiations, 
playing on Dr. Schuschnige’s Catholic feelings and urging him 
to “ save Catholicism ” by making peace. Herr von Papen 
successfully, if precariously, serves two such diverse masters 
as Herr Hitler and the Vatican, and has been congratulated 
by both on the new agreement, which certainly contains un- 
published clauses holding out prospects of amelioration for 
German Catholics. a ; 

When Dr. Schuschnigg went to Rome at the end of April 
he learned from Signor Mussolini that an Austro-German 
settlement would have to form part of an eventual Italo- 
German co-operation. Italy’s primary object was blackmail. 
Signor Mussolini was doubtless hoping to bluff Great Britain 
and France into buying him out of the new co-operation by 
loans with which he might reconstruct Italy’s shattered 
finances and exploit the otherwise worthless Abyssinian 
conquest. What has begun as bluff seems likely to develop 
into the earnest of the great Fascist-Revisionist bloc of 
Germany, Poland, Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria and Italy 
with Albania. Germany hopes to cheat Italy, and create her 
Mittel-Europa by virtue of the economic stranglehold she 
has established over Bulgaria and, in lessening degrees, over 
Hungary, Jugoslavia, Rumania and Greece, to whom she 
hopes the present pact will add Austria. She trusts that 
Czechoslovakia may be frightened into another bilateral 
agreement, into dropping Russia and abandoning part of her 
rights in Bohemia. 
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Immediately after his return from the April visit to Rome, 
Dr. Schuschnigg discarded Prince Starhemberg and the 
Heimwehr, who blocked the road to Austro-German recon- 
ciliation. Prince Starhemberg vainly tried to upset the 
Chancellor by summoning a Cabinet Council before he could 
get back from Rome and by launching the Austrian Phoenix 
insurance scandal with a dangerously worded communiqué, 
mentioning “ grave irregularities,” but was stalemated owing 
to Schuschnigg getting hold of lists—still unpublished—of 
those bribed by the Phcenix which compromised the Heim- 
wehr far more than his own followers. For his part the Duce 
jettisoned Signor Suvich, a stout anti-Nazi and patron of a 
Habsburg restoration. Throughout May and June Herr von 
Papen worked on the Austrian Chancellor, finding powerful 
Clerical allies, particularly Dr. Funder of the Reichspost. The 
Clerical argument, as that paper has now revealed, was to 
bring Austria into an anti-Socialist international with Ger- 
many and Italy, to improve the situation of Catholicism in 
Germany, and to stop what the Reichspost describes as the 
appalling losses of Catholicism in Austria through “ conver- 
sions” of Austrian Nazis to Protestantism. Forced by the 
approaching meeting of the Locarno Powers, and in face of 
Dr. Schuschnigg’s refusal to help him out, Herr Hitler 
dropped his last demand for face-saving in the matter of a 
plebiscite on the Anschluss question (the cardinal point of the 
Austrian Nazi programme) and the Austro-German agreement 
was signed on July 11th. Immediately afterwards Italy left 
the Stresa Front and Germany told Great Britain that in view 
of her own “ pacific gesture ” towards Austria, the question- 
naire would not be answered. Germany hastened to recognise 
the world in recognising Italy’s rape of Abyssinia. Eighteen 
days later, Austrian Nazis celebrated the new agreement by 
the biggest demonstration ever seen in Vienna against the 
Government, and it was soon evident that the Fascist Inter- 
national was well established in Rome and Berlin. 

The astonishment frequently expressed outside Austria 
that within two years of the murder of Dr. Dollfuss, and after 
apparently fighting Nazi Germany up to the last, Dr. Schus- 
chnigg should suddenly have concluded this agreement with 
her, is due to the fact that so many foreign observers have 
completely misread the Austro-German quarrel from the 
start. Millions of Catholics and Jews throughout the world, 
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who were deceived into supporting the present Austrian 
régime as a bulwark against the “ brown flood,” now realise 
bitterly their mistake. So do many thousands of Jews in 
Austria, whom the Jewish Socialists, who never had illusions 
as to what the end would be, contemptuously called “ Dollfuss- 
Juden.” The outlook of these Jews in Austria has now become 
a tragic one. The Austrian Press says correctly that the agree- 
ment is no treachery to the memory of Dr. Dollfuss. Dollfuss 
never wished to make Austria a barrier against the expansion 
of German influence. Like Dr. Schuschnigg, he inherited and 
pursued the Austrian Clerical counter-revolutionary policy 
devised by Austria’s greatest post-war Chancellor, Monsignore 
Seipel. The latter set out with the determination to destroy 
the democratic republic established in 1918 and substitute 
for it a sort of “ Papal State ” where the political power of the 
Catholic Church should be supreme, in close alliance with 
Germany, but ruled by the Habsburgs. He intended the 
Habsburgs to become the crystallisation point for a new 
Austro-Hungarian union and the means for despoiling the 
Succession States of Jugoslavia, Czechoslovakia and Rumania 
of at least the Catholic section of their populations—i.e. of 
Croatia, Slovakia and Transylvania. He saw even a vision of 
an all-powerful Catholic bloc in Europe to which the Catholic 
States of the German Reich should be added at the expense 
of Protestant Prussia, whom he hated. This great priest- 
politician unobtrusively removed brick after brick from the 
foundations of Austrian democracy so that Dr. Dollfuss could 
effect its collapse and Dr. Schuschnigg begin the new anti- 
democratic building. 

The quarrel with the Nazis was an incident, due to the fact 
that a new reactionary star arose to the north and inflamed 
the pan-German section of Austrian reaction with a desire to 
see democracy destroyed, not on Catholic but on German Nazi 
lines. Dr. Dollfuss refused to deviate from the path of 
Catholic reaction within Austria, but he never even opposed 
an eventual Anschluss until the Nazis tried to sweep him 
aside. Now that Herr Hitler has promised to abandon inter- 
ference (of course in the belief that by exercising a little 
patience Austria will fall into his hands like a ripe plum) the 
existing régime has agreed to friendship and co-operation with 
Nazi Germany. That, either through agreement or violence, 
Austria would eventually come into the orbit of Nazi Germany 
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was evident from the day when Dr. Dollfuss decided to 
destroy Parliament and the Socialists. His programme—the 
arid Clericalism of the Papal Encyclical Quadragesimo Anno, 
plus the dead bones of the imported Fascist corporative state 
into which even Signor Mussolini had failed to instil life, 
never had a chance against the more vital opposing doctrines, 
both native to the country, of Nazism and Socialism. Had 
the call for resistance to the “ brown flood” been made by 
a socialist government, or had Dr. Dollfuss summoned to 
his standard the Socialist forty-two per cent. of the population 
to make Austria the home of German liberty exiled by the 
Nazis from the Reich, the support of democratic Europe 
would have ensured Austria becoming a permanent barrier to 
Nazi expansion. But the Austrian Clericals insisted on attain- 
ing the first objective, the destruction of liberalism and 
Socialism, before joining apologetic battle with the Nazis. A 
great weakness of the Austrian dictatorship has always been, 
so far, its reliance on Italy; Great Britain and France, while 
they talked of Austrian independence, did nothing to guaran- 
tee it, but preferred to let Signor Mussolini and the Heimwehr 
destroy all independence for individual Austrians in the 
counter-revolution of 1934. Had Austria wished, she could 
on many occasions have obtained solid guarantees of her 
independence from Czechoslovakia and the Little Entente in 
conjunction with the formation of a Danubian bloc, but the 
Clericals hated democratic Czechoslovakia, Hungary vetoed 
any close connection with the Little Entente for Austria, and 
the Austrian aristocracy and the Imperial military remnants 
and Legitimists were bitterly hostile to Jugoslavia, successor 
to hated Serbia, to whose narrow frontiers they hope one day 
to see the Southern Slav State reduced. But the choice of 
Italy as protector meant that to the active hostility of 
Socialists and Nazis the régime added the passive resentment 
of the great bulk of the peasantry, who refused to stomach 
the Italian Katzelmacher— kitten-eaters,”’ a bunch of 
““ dagos,” who were one of the old Monarchy’s “ inferior ” 
races and who had betrayed the Triple Alliance to the 
Entente in the Great War—as protectors against the “ Ger- 
man brother.” } 

In his important confidential talk in Prague this spring with 
Dr. Bene’, Chancellor Schuschnigg admitted the failure of 
Quadragestmo Anno, corporations and dependence on Italy 
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to secure popular support, and he explained that he was going 
to revive Habsburg traditions in the hope of evoking a more 
popular response, yet not to the point of restoration. Sufficient 
official support, however, was given to restorationist propa- 
ganda during the late spring and summer to arouse feelings 
in the Little Entente states that the Chancellor was not keep- 
ing strictly to his bargain. It became obvious that if Otto 
broke his engagements (as his father did before him) and 
created a fatt accompli by dashing to Austria, Dr. Schuschnigg 
as a self-proclaimed Legitimist could no more have opposed 
him than Dr. Maniu was able to oppose King Carol’s dash for 
the Rumanian throne. The orgies of Legitimist propaganda 
then in progress might well have persuaded a wiser head than 
Otto’s seems to be to try to rush matters. Through the official 
organ of the foreign office, Czechoslovakia in June accused the 
Austrian Government of supplying Otto with public funds, 
declaring that restoration would be treated as a hostile act 
and prevented by every one of Austria’s neighbours, “ without 
exception.” From Germany Jugoslavia received a private 
promise of full support in any measures she might take against 
a restoration, and Von Papen, I have good reason to believe, 
told Schuschnigg that he was empowered by his Government 
to warn him that Germany would take “ appropriate mea- 
sures ” in the event of attempted restoration. It must have 
become clear to the Austrian Government that Otto’s return 
would mean the immediate recall of the diplomatic representa- 
tives of the Little Entente, Germany and possibly of Goem- 
boes-Hungary, the occupation of Tyrol and Salzburg by 
Germany and of Carinthia by Jugoslavia as “ pledges,” the 
friendly invasion of Carinthia by Italy against Jugoslavia, 
and the reluctant occupation of territory by Czechoslovakia 
to protect her own interests—in short, the partition of Austria, 
and Armageddon. Since the Austrian dictatorship would not 
—and never will, as democrats outside Austria should at last 
be convinced—consider compromise with the Left, there 
remained only compromise with the German dictatorship. 
The efforts made in certain quarters in Great Britain to 
represent the Austro-German Pact as advantageous to our- 
selves and the cause of peace, can be ascribed to only one of 
three causes. These are either such panic fear of Germany 
that it seems worth while purchasing provisional assurance 
against a coup d’état overnight, however high the cost in 
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increased German imperialist influence in Austria, failure to 
grasp the meaning of Germany’s successive moves towards the 
domination of Europe and her frenzied rearmament, or a 
secret sympathy with Fascism so strong as to prefer the sacri- 
fice of British interests to the weakening of any branch of that 
international Fascism which is heading so obviously for war. 
Since the blamage of the Dollfuss murder during the 1934 
Putsch, Herr Hitler has been telling excited Austrian Nazi 
leaders who visited him: “‘ There is no hurry about Austria ; 
that will fall into my lap anyway in due course. I have bigger 
things on hand.” I have yet to meet anyone in a position to 
judge who believes that Hitler has weakened one iota in his 
determination to achieve ultimate triumph in his native 
Austria. In exchange for the slight sacrifice of prestige in- 
volved in the declarations of July 11th—recognition of 
Austrian independence, non-intervention in internal affairs 
and characterisation of National Socialism in Austria as an 
Austrian affair—he has had the doors thrown open to pro- 
paganda through the readmitted German newspapers, tourists, 
Austrian legionaries and émigrés and amnestied prisoners. 
How can it be called “interference in Austria’s internal 
affairs” by Germany, if the flames of Nazism in Austria are 
fanned through these various agencies generally lauding the 
Fuhrer, conditions in the Third Reich and its “‘ admirable ” 
treatment of the Jews? Pronounced National and Nazi 
leaders in Austria say that the settlement between Schuschnigg 
and Hitler is no settlement between Schuschnigg and them- 
selves, but that the former merely clears the ground for the 
latter. After the August vacation they are going to develop 
sharpest opposition until their demands are met—a compact 
Nazi group under some other title within the Fatherland 
Front, more definitely Nazi Ministers than have yet joined the 
Cabinet, anti-Semitic measures primarily in the fields of the 
Press, finance, law and medicine (in which they will have 
discreet Catholic support) and constitutional revision. They 
claim that one of their friends, Dr. Srbik, has had private 
intimations from the Chancellor that he is prepared to accept 
constitutional changes and some anti-Semitic measures : 


“The Chancellor,” a pronounced National leader told me 
recently, “imagines the German agreement will enable him to 
ignore us. That is foolishness; he has not gained one adherent 
in Austria by the agreement, but to his loss of the Heimwehr has 
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added that of the Legitimists. When the still-armed Heimwehr 
under Starhemberg start causing trouble in the autumn, Schu- 
schnigg will be forced to grant our demands. The agreement 
assures us already some liberty of action, relaxation of official 
persecution and free cultural contact with the Third Reich. It is 
certain that Hitler will never again furnish an excuse for com- 
plaints of German interference, but Dr. Schuschnigg must expect 
sharpest opposition from ourselves and unfortunately violence 
also from our extremists until he comes to terms.” 


It should be added on the other hand that when the Duce 
pressed Dr. Schuschnigg to come to terms with Germany 
promptly, he made the proviso that the Chancellor must first 
be sure that it would not mean an increase of Nazi influence 
in Austria. Dr. Schuschnigg replied that he was sure. Most 
people here in Vienna fear he was far too optimistic. Accord- 
ing to private utterances of Prince Starhemberg to his friends, 
the Duce has allotted to him and the Heimwehr the role of 
Italy’s watchdogs in Austria, to see that Dr. Schuschnigg 
(whose origin and upbringing incline him far more towards 
Germany than Italy) is not forced into the Nazi camp. Dr. 
Schuschnigg appreciates the value of the Italian connection 
which prevented an invasion by the “ Legion ” from Bavaria 
in July 1934, but at the same time he was shocked when he 
first met Mussolini at Florence after taking office, at the extent 
to which Dollfuss had committed himself to Italy. 

The three dictators of Austria, Italy and Germany have not 
sat down to a cordial banquet, but to a game of poker. Each 
watches the other closely. There is one court card in the pack 
which everyone is afraid to play except in the last extremity, 
since it might upset a great deal more than their game. It is 
a King—of Austria. Why Dr. Schuschnigg might be forced 
to play it against Herr Hitler is obvious. There is good reason 
to believe that the Gentlemen’s Agreement includes a three- 
year “ cold storage clause ” for the Habsburgs, with a proviso 
that if Germany does not play fair, Dr. Schuschnigg recovers 
a free hand. That Germany might so far oust Italian influence 
in Austria as to overcome the Duce’s reluctance to put Italy’s 
traditional foe, the House of Habsburg, once again in a posi- 
tion where they might be able to found a rival imperium by 
the Adriatic, is also easy to understand. Less obvious is the 
third alternative, that Germany might restore the Habsburgs 
as a move against Italy. The Reichswehr, there is reason to 
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believe, prefer a nominally independent but really vassal 
Austria to the Anschluss for the furtherance of their schemes. 
Whereas the Anschluss would tend to make the Austrian 
frontier the limit of German influence, the Habsburgs 
restored by Germany and forced by an alarmed and hostile 
Little Entente and Italy into absolute dependence on her, 
might be the cover for the gradual extension of German 
political influence to all the lost Habsburg domains, and the 
realisation of German Mittel-Europa. 

The chains of Germany’s economic domination of Central 
and South-Eastern Europe have now been firmly riveted by 
Dr. Schacht, whom I just had the interesting experience 
of accompanying—at a very respectful distance—on part of 
his flying tour in these areas. At first sight one would not 
suspect an evangelist in this typically Prussian figure. Yet 
it was in this guise that he recently descended from the 
clouds in his special plane to proclaim to Balkan bankers and 
industrialists Germany’s new evangel—“ Give unto Germany 
your foodstuffs and raw materials without expectation of 
cash payment! Have faith and accept instead our machines 
and munitions, thus storing up treasure which neither moth 
nor rust can corrupt—the friendship of mighty Germany.” 
This is the evangel of Mittel- Europa, the wedge which Germany 
is trying to drive between Britain, France and Italy on the 
one hand and Russia on the other, with the thin end directed 
towards Britain’s vital communications with the East. 
Thanks to the vast bad debts she began by making, Germany 
left these countries no option but to accept her industrial 
products instead of payment. She is trying to lay hands on 
desperately needed foodstuffs by extending the system to 
Austria and perhaps also to Czechoslovakia. In those Balkan 
countries where she has already either a stranglehold or a 
foothold, I found the whole system regarded with the greatest 
misgiving and anxiety. But France—at any rate prior to the 
People’s Front Government—gave no economic help, and Sir 
Montague Norman and Sir John Simon did not flatter and 
impress the Balkans by aeroplane tours like Dr. Schacht and 
General Goering. Sanctions closed what markets were still 
left open by the world economic crisis, but from Germany 
huge orders still poured in. Simultaneously, German political 
money is being spent lavishly in these countries for whose 
imports Germany will not pay cash. I say advisedly “ will 
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not pay,” for the German dictatorship is depriving the 
country of food and raw materials of all kinds, and forcing 
on it all kinds of Ersatz products, year after year, in order to 
use the available foreign exchange almost exclusively for 
armaments. “Guns are more important than butter,” as 
Goering has said (except when it is necessary to bluff Olympic 
visitors with evidence of a sham prosperity for a few weeks. 
To produce eggs and butter for the Olympic Games fortnight 
ordinary Germans have been starved of them for six weeks). 

Penetration is easiest in Hungary and Bulgaria, former war 
allies, more difficult in Jugoslavia, Rumania and Greece 
(although the newly proclaimed Metaxas dictatorship sug- 


gests the German hand again). Germany works both through © 


the compact German minorities in each country and through 
national reactionary parties, whom she lavishly supports. 
The Hungarian “ Arrow-Cross ” Nazis claim to be a million 
strong; the Hungarian Government, having stamped out 
Socialism by terror among the most destitute class in Europe, 
the starving landless peasantry of Hungary, has allowed these 
illiterates, who do not speak a word of German, to be per- 
suaded into believing that the greeting “‘ Heil Hitler” is 
somehow going to fill their empty bellies. In Rumania the 
anti-Semitic organisations of the aged Dr. Cuza and Octavian 
Goga have been fused into the pro-Nazi National Christian 
Party—‘“ Goga and gaga,” as the irreverent say. Together 
with ex-Premier Vajda’s “‘ Rumanian Front ” they equal in 
strength in the present Parliament the great National 
Peasant Party. The anti-Semitic Iron Guard of Zelea 
Codreanu which murdered Premier Duca and has just mur- 
dered Stilescu, head of a rival Fascist body, is again active 
under an alias. Two years ago there was only one anti- 
Semitic daily in the country ; now every town has its Fascist 
newspaper (many displaying the swastika), with no advertise- 
ment revenue, but handsome subsidies, the source of which 
is obvious. To what this interference by international fascism 
leads has been seen in Spain, where Fascist Italy and Fascist 
Germany have been openly supporting the rebellion against 
the lawful government by supplying arms and aeroplanes to 
the rebels, and it seems quite possible that it was the two 
great Fascist dictators who were largely responsible for the 
slaughter in Spain. 

The Austro-German agreement is a new link which, when 
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firmly welded, will give a great Fascist chain of states, 
including Poland, Germany, Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria and 
Italy. How the rival German and Italian designs on Jugo- 
slavia, Bulgaria, Greece and Rumania will work out, remains 
to be seen. Czechoslovakia, owing largely to Jugoslav 
hostility to Russia and the strength of reactionary opposition 
to M. Titulescu in Rumania, stands in danger of being 
virtually forced out of the Little Entente into a humiliating 
pact with Germany, lest worse befall her. We are approaching 
rapidly the “line-up ” of 1914, but with German influence 
much stronger and with a new aim, the destruction of 
democracy and socialism by international reaction. Russia, 
absorbed in economic reconstruction, is essentially pacifist 
and non-imperialist; France on the threshold of great 
internal political and economic struggles, and the traditional 
stand of the British people on the side of democracies against 
dictatorships is impaired by the ogling of Nazi Germany in 
many influential quarters and the skilful agitation of the 
Bolshevist bogy before the eyes of the propertied classes. 
On balance, it is hard to say that the Austro-German agree- 
ment under these conditions really serves the cause of peace ; 
on the contrary, taking the longer view, it is revealed as one 
more step towards the launching of war by the Fascist states 
against the democratic or socialist countries whose very 
existence is a reproach and a nightmare to the Fascist 
dictators. 
G. E. R. Gepye. 


Vienna. 


MR. GLADSTONE.* 


T has become a happy custom to recall upon this anni- 
ee at Hawarden what Mr. Disraeli once termed the 

“continuous success and splendour” of Mr. Gladstone’s 
“illustrious career.” And, though I cannot speak of him, as 
some others have done here, with the intimacy of an old 
personal friend, I would ask leave to remind you of certain 
aspects of his policy as a statesman and of some of his 
characteristics as a man. 

I suppose we should all agree that three outstanding 
subjects played the chief part in Mr. Gladstone’s political 
career—Ireland, which he spent a lifetime in trying to render 
loyal and contented, Foreign Affairs, which meant to him 
unceasing efforts to make the influence of Britain an influence 
for freedom, right and peace abroad, and, thirdly, all that is 
included in that vast and inexorable term Finance. There 
were other chapters of course in a singularly rich and varied 
story, subjects even closer to his heart. There was the deep 
preoccupation with religion which dominated and inspired 
his life. And there was his devotion from boyhood up to the 
“‘ God-fearing and God-sustaining ” University which bred 
him, the love of which stayed with him even on his death-bed. 
But the three topics which I have mentioned cover, I think, 
the most strenuous political achievements of a life ever, as 
he once delightfully said, ‘‘ greatly absorbed in working the 
institutions of his country.” 

Of Ireland I will say only this. For nearly sixty years, 
from the day when, a young man of twenty-five, Mr. 
Gladstone made his first speech on the Irish Church in the 
~ House of Commons, to the day when, an old man of eighty- 
two, on the eve of his fourth Premiership, he told Mr. Morley 
that they were both chained to the Irish oar, difficult questions 
of Irish government, of the Irish Church, of Irish Land, of 
Irish University Education, again and again engrossed him, 
and stimulated to astonishing triumphs that ever fresh and 
fearless mind. Many men have criticised Mr. Gladstone’s 
Irish policies. In 1871 Mr. Disraeli denounced them as 
legalising confiscation, consecrating sacrilege and condoning 
high treason. Some may still doubt the wisdom of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Home Rule Bills. But the bitterness infused 

* The Founder’s Day Address in St. Deiniol’s Library, Hawarden, June 1936. 
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into that controversy has been forgotten, and very few will 
question the absolute sincerity of Mr. Gladstone’s motives 
now. 

If you will allow me one personal reminiscence, that 
controversy was extraordinarily exciting to young men 
living in Oxford, as I was, some fifty years and more ago. 
There was among us on one side a flame of passionate 
devotion, and on the other side a flame of indignation and 
resentment, not often seen in politics since. Edward Grey 
was one of the few men who kept cool. The fierce battles 
over the Land League, the Phenix Park murders and 
Parnellism and Crime, Mr. Parnell’s personal triumph and 
tragedy, Mr. Gladstone’s memorable pilgrimage in 1888 to 
Birmingham, when, on the verge of eighty, he spoke for 
nearly two hours to 16,000 people, and the scene at the close, 
said Mr. Morley, who sat by him, was “ indescribable, 
incomparable, overwhelming like the sea ”’—episodes like 
these added a zest to life. How vividly one still recalls 
debates at the Oxford Union in the eighties, when a stern 
young orator from Glasgow and Balliol, who now sits on the 
throne of Augustine, denounced Home Rule with a sonorous 
eloquence long since familiar to the world, and when some 
of us fought for it unashamed! Three years ago my old friend 
Archbishop Lang was speaking at this anniversary. He has 
long since realised the noble motives which inspired the last 
great battle of Mr. Gladstone’s political career. 

One is tempted to ask, suppose Mr. Gladstone had suc- 
ceeded ? Suppose in 1886 he had been able to persuade all 
parties to carry a measure of self-government which the 
responsible representatives of Ireland would accept, is it not 
possible that both countries might have been saved some 
shame and tribulation, and that the union between them 
might have been closer and happier than it is to-day? We 
may not all agree on that. But we shall all agree in treasuring 
as a jewelled page in the history of Parliament the picture of 
that heroic figure at the end of life, battling through eighty- 
two exhausting sittings on his last Home Rule Bill—the 
tireless work, the wonderful vitality, the infinite resource- 
fulness of argument and charm and humour, the “ vulnerable 
temper ” exquisitely disciplined, the matchless power of 
language fused with faith and fire. What wonder that his 
younger followers loved him with devotion, or that, when 
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his voice at last was silenced, we felt as if a glory had 
departed from the earth? 

Turn to another theme—Foreign Affairs. There is a 
theory, I see, creeping into history books, that Mr. Gladstone 
took little interest in Foreign Affairs—surely the oddest 
delusion ever indulged in by historical minds. I am not going 
to take you over the history of Europe for sixty years. But 
let me remind you of a few big questions into which Mr. 
Gladstone was inevitably drawn. In 1848, when he was in 
the prime of life, two great principles or sentiments, Liberty 
and Nationality, woke Europe from its sleep afresh. In 1850 
Mr. Gladstone went to Naples, saw as a shocked and startled 
observer the iniquities of Neapolitan rule, insisted in spite of 
official frowns in drawing the world’s attention to them, and 
set flowing a tide of sympathy and indignation which no 
official apologies could withstand. Years of agitation were 
still needed to set the victims of that tyranny free. But 
Mr. Gladstone had already become a hero to the Italian 
people. 

In 1858 a curious little episode, told in Lord Morley’s pages 
with a delightful mixture of amusement and romance, made 
him the rather reluctant hero of the Ionian islanders also, in 
their vehement but unauthorised agitation for union with 
Greece. He went out as Commissioner to those ill-governed 
islands, and nearly forfeited his seat at Oxford by doing so. 
He found a system in existence which, in his own words, 
“ not Cherubim nor Seraphim could work.” He visited Corfu, 
whence Octavian had sailed to the battle of Actium. He 
danced at a ball in Ithaca, where Penelope had waited for 
Ulysses. He found in Athens—where they were snow-balling 
in the Parthenon—such a welcome as Demosthenes might 
have received on returning from the dead. He talked to the 
people in Greek or Italian, amid shouts of Zijrw 6 dideAAnv 
TAdéorwv, and Mr. James Lacaita, a Neapolitan refugee, 
whom many of us may still remember, filled up intervals by 
reciting sonnets from Petrarch. Mr. Gladstone made one 
mistake; he kissed the hand of an orthodox Bishop—an 
incident on which, the Colonial Secretary observed uneasily, 
a question might be asked in Parliament. He hired a house 
in Corfu, and a story was circulated that Mr. Disraeli wished 
to make him King of the Ionian Isles. In the end nothing 
very definite came of Mr. Gladstone’s labours and suggestions, 
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but Lord Palmerston finally decided to hand the islands over 
to Greece. On his way home from that mission Mr. Gladstone 
was presented to Cavour. A year later he stood staunchly by 
Lord John Russell in his fine vindication of Italian freedom. 
A few years later still he was paying tribute at Stafford House 
to Garibaldi, and dwelling on his striking union of tender 
humanity with fiery valour. To the last Mr. Gladstone 
believed in Italian gallantry and Italian freedom. He did 
not live to see them forgotten or misused. 

It has been said that Mr. Gladstone combined the shrewd- 
ness of Lancashire with the grace of Oxford. And he inherited, 
from his Highland ancestry perhaps, a passionate and 
indomitable spirit. He joined the instincts of a fighter to 
a deep and inextinguishable love of peace. He would justify 
the Crimean War as an attempt to vindicate the public law 
of Europe. But he never liked it, and in 1855 he argued 
powerfully that the time for peace had come. He would take 
great risks in foreign policy, but only if he felt that it was 
necessary. His speech as Prime Minister in April 1885, when 
the attack of Russian troops on the Afghans at Penjdeh 
brought us within sight of war, was a striking example of 
spirit and firmness. But when trouble threatened between 
England and the United States, over those once famous now 
forgotten Alabama claims, he showed as striking self-control. 
He carried through, under very difficult conditions, a wise 
and generous act of arbitration, which prevented, as we trust 
for ever, a war between the British and American peoples. 
All his hope for the future lay in the triumph of appeals to 
equity like that. Peace and freedom were indeed the lode- 
stars of his public life. “‘ You want,” he argued in 1857, “ to 
place a living barrier between Russia and Turkey. There is 
no barrier like the breasts of free men.” The free men whom 
he helped to liberate, not in Greece and Italy only, but in 
Bulgaria, Roumania, Macedonia, Montenegro, paid touching 
tributes to his memory later. In Bulgaria his son Herbert 
had the reception of a conqueror when he visited that country 
a generation after his father’s death. 

The love of freedom may be called a sentiment. But in 
Mr. Gladstone’s case deep sentiment went hand in hand with 
deep practical wisdom. He would not waste strength, he 
said in 1870, in laying down general principles when nobody 
would attend to them. But he would never spare either his 
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own strength or his country’s in resisting, when it was 
possible to resist, oppression, injustice and wrong. During 
the Chinese War of 1857 he pleaded in a magnificent speech 
for that justice which binds man to man, and which is older 
than Christianity itself. He returned to the same theme 
often, not least in those marvellous Midlothian campaigns— 
marvellous, surely, in their sustained exhibition of moral, 
mental and physical power. Lord Morley cites one day at 
Glasgow (on that occasion a mere adjunct of Midlothian), 
which even Mr. Gladstone, then not quite seventy, described 
as “ overpowering ”’—a breakfast-party first with a great 
flow of talk, then a long Rectorial address at midday, then a 
luncheon with speeches which lasted till four, then a meeting 
of 6,000 people for an hour-and-a-half’s oration in St. 
Andrew’s Hall, then a dinner-party, not devoid, we may be 
sure, of conversation, and finally an immense gathering at 
the Town Hall after that. 

The essence of the Midlothian speeches was an appeal from 
false aims of conquest and supremacy to human fellowship 
and human justice, to the common conscience of mankind. 
It was a demand for that “ enthronement of public right as 
the growing idea” of policy, which the League of Nations 
is endeavouring amid disappointments and confusions to 
promote to-day. Rhetorician, no doubt, the speaker was, if 
words which touch the heart are rhetoric. But Mr. Gladstone’s 
idealism was after all accompanied by an unparalleled experi- 
ence of government, and by an unrivalled power of appealing 
to that “‘ under-sense of greatest ” things which is found even 
in the minds of humble men. “ Quench the spirit of Mid- 
lothian,” said John Morley, ‘“‘ and you may leave Machiavelli 
master of the world.” 

There are many other examples of Mr. Gladstone’s keen 
interest in foreign affairs. He found time to denounce with 
fearless vigour the opium traffic which we forced on China. 
He restored independence to the Transvaal—it needed moral 
courage—after Majuba Hill. He treated generously with 
Afghans and Zulus. He established, most unwillingly, a 
virtual Protectorate in Egypt. He pleaded to his latest day 
for the Christians of Armenia. He speculated on the influence 
of Assyria upon Homer. He took a deep interest in the 
problems of India, where, for many years, he had a son to 
correspond with, a son dear to him all his lifetime and dear 
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in memory to many here. Little interest in foreign policy! 
Was there in fact any issue of importance in any continent 
or any country which escaped the review, was untouched by 
the ardour, of that far-ranging and stimulating mind? 

Go on for a moment to Finance. I suppose no subject in 
the world to-day is more important, or less agreeable, to the 
rulers of mankind. Of no department of affairs was Mr. 
Gladstone more universally admitted to be master. And in 
none, unhappily, has he left fewer successors or disciples. 
Perhaps the most astonishing thing about Mr. Gladstone as a 
statesman was his combination of deep sentiment and flowing 
oratory with the close and patient mastery of complicated 
practical details, with solid and laborious legislation, with 
the reorganisation of British finance and the emancipation of 
British trade. 

The great Budget of 1853 made him decisively the first 
figure in the House of Commons. The Budget of 1860, helped 
by Cobden’s invaluable treaty with France, proved an even 
greater triumph. Over 370 taxes were swept away. The 
customs duties, which in 1845 had numbered 1,163, were now 
reduced to 48. The trade of Victorian England, released 
from its shackles, went up and up. The more the wizard took 
off his taxes, the more the revenue rose and the surpluses 
increased. The paper-tax went and we had a cheap Press : 
how far that has proved an unmixed blessing critics of the 
twentieth century may dispute. The soap-tax went and we 
had cheaper washing. The tea-tax and sugar-tax went, in 
part at any rate, and we had cheaper tea and sugar. The 
malt-tax went and even the brewers were pleased. The 
income-tax went down to fourpence—its proper rate, Mr. 
Gladstone argued, in time of peace—and for years he clung 
to the hope of abolishing it altogether. No financial triumph 
seemed to be impossible. Not even Peel or Pitt, men said, 
had laboured so successfully to make us in finance and 
commerce the leaders of the world. 

For thirty years, from 1853 to 1882, this great Minister’s 
principles and practice dominated the finances of this 
country. He reared a school of Civil Servants at the Treasury, 
a school, it may be, now extinct, who made his financial 
methods an inspiration to the public service. And the 
splendour of his thirteen Budgets, their grasp, their mastery, 
their understanding, alike of the widest economic issues and 
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of the special necessities of this country, stand out in fine but 
melancholy contrast with the aims and methods of some 
later days. To his last hour Mr. Gladstone fought against 
expenditure on armaments. He retired finally from public 
life upon that issue. He could not join, he said, in plunging 
England into the “ whirlpool of militarism.” And he dreaded 
the growth of expense. In 1896 he thought the financial 
prospects of this country darker than he had ever known 
them. What would he think of our estimates this year? 

Do you remember some of Mr. Gladstone’s maxims for a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer? He is not worth his salt if he 
““makes his own popularity either his first consideration, or 
any consideration at all,” in administering the public purse. 
He is “ under a sacred obligation with regard to all that he 
consents to spend.” He is ‘‘ chicken-hearted ” if he shrinks 
from small savings, cheese-parings, economy in detail. His 
duty is to “ exorcise” the spirit of expenditure, not to bow 
weakly before it. How penurious such theories seem 
beside our magnificent expenditure to-day, when Budgets 
soar to {800 millions, and supplementary estimates are 
confidently promised, and subsidies and doles have become 
an accepted part of our administrative system, and the chief 
aim of many social reformers is to prevent any impertinent 
enquiry into the means which those who ask for public money 
may possess! 

May I venture to put beside Mr. Gladstone’s exhortations 
four significant facts in our Budget to-day? 

1. We have saved lately {82 millions a year in debt 
services: but we have made up for this by spending {80 
millions more. 

2. We are proposing to spend {300 millions during the 
next five years on a new programme of defence. But, lest 
anyone should think this disproportionate, we hope to spend 
in the same period {£130 millions more on roads, in addition 
to the millions “‘ normally spent ” on roads each year. 

3. We have spent {1,000 millions since the War on 
housing : yet a high authority tells us that that problem 
““ remains in some respects as acute as ever. 

4. We propose to spend, out of rates and taxes together, 
on civil and social services some {529 millions this year. Yet 
few reformers will allow that the results to our people are 
satisfactory in education, health, prosperity or employment. 


Pr 
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Is this startling expenditure really due to public needs or 
to the public conscience ? Or is it due to the ever-increasing 
disregard in our administration of those rules of discrimina- 
tion, watchfulness, economy, which were the basis of Mr. 
Gladstone’s great success ? 


It is a characteristic of the mischiefs that arise from financial 
prodigality that they creep onwards with a noiseless and a stealthy 
step ; that they commonly remain unseen and unfelt, until they 
have reached a magnitude absolutely overwhelming. 


Let me leave those prophetic words, hoping that they may 
not prove to be a prophecy, and add a word or two on the 
personal characteristics which made Mr. Gladstone not only 
wondered at but loved. We know him nowadays—for many 
men have written about him—as we know few of the heroes 
of English History. In a beautiful tribute to his old chief 
Lord Aberdeen, Mr. Gladstone spoke of his great simplicity, 
and added that there were also secrets of character, “a 
treasure-house within him, which he kept closed against the 
eyes of men.” Mr. Gladstone himself had the same fine and 
strong simplicity of nature, joined with a singularly subtle 
and complicated mind. And yet no man perhaps had fewer 
secrets ; “‘ nobody,” said Lord Morley, “ever lived and 
wrought in fuller sunlight.” With this simplicity there went 
a fearlessness which made him, not indeed indifferent to 
opinion, but wholly indifferent to anything mean or base. 
Once sure of his ground and of his duty, no risk of mis- 
understanding would restrain him, no clamour make him 
draw back. His pride was as noble as his courage, and no 
man of greater courage ever lived. This gallant, simple- 
minded, courteous gentleman could be very formidable in 
the face of wrong. 

To his children, however, who learned both to love and to 
revere him, Mr. Gladstone was never formidable at all. Do 
you remember Herbert’s story of how, when he was acting 
as his father’s Secretary in 1889, there came a letter about 
Home Rule from Dr. Kane, the redoubtable Grand Master 
of the Irish Orangemen? Herbert asked if he might see Mr. 
Gladstone’s reply. “ Kane, Kane,” said Mr. Gladstone, 
“T have no letter from him.” On the floor there was a post- 
card, rather curt, and addressed to “— Kanelk Esq.” Dr. 
Kane had had a habit of putting clk, meaning Clerk in Holy 
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Orders, after his name, and he did not write very clearly. 
Herbert suggested a letter less curt and differently directed. 
Mr. Gladstone agreed to write one, and brought it presently 
to Herbert’s room, knocking, as his custom was, on his son’s 
door. Herbert read it and shook his head. Mr. Gladstone— 
he was eighty and at the top of his fame—took it back like a 
school-boy, “like an angel” says his son, and presently 
brought a third copy. “ Will this do?” Yet this patient 
scribe would turn like a lion on a Secretary who failed to 
remember at once what the Sugar Duty had been in 1842, or 
what Fra Paolo Sarpi had said about the Council of Trent. 

That home life at Hawarden I cannot dwell on; but it 
must have been a refreshing and inspiring thing—such a 
father, mother, sons and daughters, such character, talent, 
vivacity, goodness, such able, happy and great-hearted 
people! Mr. Gladstone’s habits of order and exactness, 
carried into extraordinary detail, were essential if he was to 
get through the vast labours of his life, the endless occu- 
pations, the immense correspondence—we hear of 140 letters 
ina single day. Yet he found time for everything, for politics, 
statesmanship, literature, for reading voraciously, writing 
incessantly, speaking perpetually to every kind of audience 
with the same irresistible effect—time for sport and exercise 
and music, for society, hospitality and friends, for the dear 
companionship of his children and his wife. When he was 
working 14 or 15 hours a day on his first Budget, he still gave 
his second boy a Latin lesson every morning. His physical 
energy, the walking and wood-cutting especially, became a 
legend. He did not, as one fanciful Frenchman has stated, 
while waiting for election-results at Hawarden, walk 33 miles 
a day! But he did some remarkable feats in walking, and 
continued them almost into old age. 

The love of order and hatred of waste were most marked 
perhaps in money matters. The tireless steward of the 
national finances was, unlike Mr. Pitt, just as wise and 
careful in managing his own. Little boys sent to Eton had 
only ten shillings each, increased by one shilling every half. 
Mrs. Gladstone, who had not the same love of method, saw 
that they did not run short. For Herbert at 15 ten brief 
financial principles were jotted down, beginning, “Give a 
tenth ; not less; save a tenth, if you can”; and ending, 
“ Keep your wants within your means.” There were other 
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suggestions for Herbert when he went to Oxford, especially 
one, that he should keep a journal, “ most valuable as an 
Account Book of the all-precious gift of Time.” There was one 
shining precept for all his children. “ Make the best you can 
of everybody and everything.” His determination to waste 
nothing, to save scraps of paper and scraps of string, to wash 
his hands in an inch or two of water during a drought, to 
write, if he wished to, on both sides of a post-card—a point 
on which he fought and beat the Post Office—were very 
characteristic of the man. And hand in hand with his keen 
and resolute thrift there went a boundless generosity. 
Between 1831 and 1898 he gave {83,000 to objects of charity 
and religion, in addition to the {30,000 which he set apart to 
found the noble building where we are assembled. His sons 
kept up this great tradition, not least the son whom, with 
his father, we specially commemorate to-day.* 

One revels still in the conversations, the personal traits 
and stories and absurdities, which Mr. Gladstone’s friends 
recall ; his love of fun and doggerel verse—he was as good at 
that as at translating hymns into Italian ; his temptation to 
exceed in strawberries and gooseberries—supposed to be 
innocuous when personally picked ; his rules for packing— 
the only way to pack a sponge was to put it in your bath- 
towel and stamp upon it—he had no great respect for young 
men who could not pack for themselves; his hatred of the 
small print in Bradshaw, and his delight to find that the 
proprietor was a descendant of the Regicide—one could 
expect nothing else ; yet Charles I ‘‘ was, no doubt, a dreadful 
liar ” ; and Cromwell perhaps “ did not always tell the truth.” 
Mr, Gladstone himself was sometimes accused of equivocation 
by over-simple men, who had never studied, as some of us 
have tried to do, the Schoolmen of the Middle Ages. There is 
the story of the famous slip in 1862, when, during the 
American Civil War, Mr. Gladstone was incautious enough 
to say that the leaders of the South had made a nation—and 
of the explanation which his Private Secretary offered to 
critics afterwards : 

Mr. Gladstone desires me to remark that to form opinions upon 
questions of policy, to announce them to the world, and to take 
or be a party to taking any of the steps necessary for giving them 
effect, are matters which, though connected together, are in 

“A memorial to Lord Gladstone of Hawarden was unveiled thatfday (June 26th). 
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themselves distinct, and which may be separated by intervals of 
time longer or shorter according to the particular circumstances 
of the case. 


There are of course many tales of Mr. Gladstone’s reading. 
At Oxford once the Bible, Alfieri, Wallenstein, Plato, Gifford’s 
Pitt and Biographia Literaria are jotted down as the studies 
of a young man of twenty-three. In later years the “ grey- 
beard,” as he once called himself, read everything omnivor- 
ously, Aristotle, Augustine, Blackstone, Byron, Burke, 
Wordsworth, Tennyson, Heine, Marbot’s memoirs, Max 
Miller’s Anthropological Religion, Mackail’s Greek Epigrams, 
and above all Homer and “ great draughts of Dante,” are 
among the references to innumerable books. 

There was a tussle with John Morley one day at breakfast 
over John Locke. Mr. Gladstone was suspected by Morley of 
believing that contempt for Locke was the beginning of 
wisdom. There was a question at another time whether the 
breeding of Plato or Cicero was better or worse than the 
breeding of the Eastern Bishops at Ephesus and Nicea: I 
think Mr. Morley declined the argument there. But Mr. 
Gladstone’s conversation, with its variety and liveliness and 
modesty, was of course extraordinarily good. 


I never knew anybody less guilty of the tiresome sin of arguing 
for victory. It is not his knowledge that attracts; it is not his 
ethical tests and standards ; it is not that dialectical strength of 
arm which, as Mark Pattison said of him, could twist a bar of iron 
to its purpose. It is the combination of these with elevation, with 
true sincerity, with extraordinary mental force. 


I like one episode which took place at The Durdans, when Lord 
Rosebery deliberately asked him to meet a party of racing 
men. “ At any rate,” they said, ‘‘ we shall be up to him about 
horses.” Not they. The subject inevitably came up at dinner. 
But Mr. Gladstone had just been writing on the Homeric 
horse, and he plunged at once into an intensive study of the 
evolution and distribution of the Perissodactyles, which 
silenced though it fascinated them all. So Mr. Asquith, you 
may remember, shortly after his engagement to Miss Margot 
Tennant, confounded a smoking-room of racing-men by 
reciting without a stumble the list of Derby winners since 
the beginning of the race. 
Some of Mr. Gladstone’s judgments on individuals, given 
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in casual talk, are full of interest. Moses was beyond doubt a 
fine fellow; but he “could not honestly think that any 
figure in the Old Testament was comparable to the heroes 
of Homer.” Cranmer, poor Cranmer, like Stafford Northcote, 
had no backbone: but Northcote had a perfect temper, and 
Jeremy Collier’s description of Cranmer’s courage at the 
stake was superb. Wordsworth as a man he had always 
found polite and amiable. When he came to dine in the 
Albany, he would change his silk stockings for grey worsted 
ones on going away. Peel was very helpless against Disraeli’s 
mischievous sallies, answered them “ with a kind of righteous 
dulness!” Lord John Russell once committed himself 
egregiously by promising a loan—a loan to Morocco— 
without consulting the Cabinet or the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer! John Bright Mr. Gladstone could never quarrel 
with, whatever the bitterness over Home Rule. He never 
knew Bright make a slip in his pure English, save once when 
he used the “transpired” instead of “ happened.” Dr. 
Johnson—no mean talker that—was perhaps the best 
product of the eighteenth century. As for Marie Antoinette— 
‘“‘T suppose we must say she was, what shall I call it— 
a very considerable flirt?” Yes, Mr. Gladstone loved and 
excelled in talk. Sir Andrew Clark, he complained, seemed 
to expect him “ to keep silent almost like a Trappist ” when 
he had a bad throat once in 1885. 

I must stop. Shadows of course there are in that great 
picture—errors, miscalculations, disappointments. Could 
such things be avoided altogether in a life filled for over sixty 
years with the greatest issues of “‘ an agitated and expectant 
age”? I am here to-day not to criticise but to pay homage 
to a majestic figure, to noble achievement, genius, self- 
command, to an undaunted and untiring sense of duty, to an 
ever-deepening love of human freedom. “ You have so lived 
and wrought,” said one, “ that you have kept the soul alive 
in England.” May we, when our day ends, be fitted to share 
in tributes such as that! 

Cartes MALuet. 


eect A 


DANZIG: AN INTERNATIONAL PROBLEM. 


GESTURE often lays bare feelings whose existence 

the written or spoken word has hitherto failed to 

reveal. At the meeting of the Council of the League of 
Nations at Geneva on July 4th the President of the Senate 
of the Free City of Danzig made a gesture that was as sym- 
bolic as it was unmannerly. Herr Greiser on leaving the 
meeting cocked a snook at the benches on which sat the 
Press representatives from all countries. His action serves 
better than any of his speeches to show the contempt in 
which the Nazi Government in Danzig holds the free expres- 
sion of opinion. At the same time it indicated the quarter 
from which that Government has most to fear—world 
opinion. The Danzig Government can indeed—and actually 
does—stifle all public expression of opinion within the 
territory of the Free City by employing such means as the 
suppression of newspapers and the intimidation and im- 
prisonment of its opponents. It cannot silence the foreign 
Press. 

In the speech which he delivered before the Council immedi- 
ately prior to his gratuitous insult to the Press correspondents, 
Herr Greiser posed as a champion of democracy. It was 
obvious to the audience that Herr Greiser felt ill at ease in 
his unaccustomed role. The arguments which he brought 
forward in support of his complaint against the Council, and 


‘more particularly against the High Commissioner in Danzig, 


were too patently fallacious to have deceived anyone 
acquainted with the true character of the Danzig problem. 
Nevertheless his arguments deserve examination and refu- 
tation if only because they serve indirectly to set that problem 
against its present—Nazi—background. First, however, it 
is necessary to recall the circumstances that preceded Herr 
Greiser’s appearance at Geneva as a champion of democratic 
government. For a long time past it has been one of the 
principal charges brought by the Nazi Government in Danzig 
against the League High Commissioner that he has unneces- 
sarily interfered in the domestic concerns of the city and even 
encouraged the Opposition parties to appeal to him in order 
that their complaints of injustice and ill-treatment might 
be brought before the notice of the Council of the League. 
The High Commissioner—Mr. Sean Lester—retorted in his 
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report to the Council on July 2nd by accusing the Nazi 
Government of seeking to intimidate the Opposition and 
acting in an unconstitutional manner. A few days previous 
to this report the German cruiser Lezpzig paid a visit to 
Danzig, and the officers—contrary to all precedent—declined 
to attend a reception given by the High Commissioner in 
their honour. It was understood in Danzig that the officers 
acted on instructions given to them by the Reich Government 
in Berlin by wireless. Hence it became obvious that Herr 
Greiser could count upon the support of the Reich Govern- 
ment in his campaign against the League and its supervision 
of Danzig affairs. The fact that Herr Greiser visited Berlin 
on his way to Geneva only served to demonstrate still more 
clearly that his actions were inspired by a higher authority. 
It was therefore in the dual capacity of a member of the 
National Socialist Party bound to obey the Leader’s orders 
and of a President of the Danzig Senate responsible both to 
the Danzig electorate and to the League for his actions that 
Herr Greiser appeared before the Council on July 4th and 
delivered a speech that occasioned much comment throughout 
the world. 

As a champion of democracy Herr Greiser signally failed 
to gain the sympathies of his audience. Nevertheless it is 
significant that he should have sought to play this part on the 
international stage. His choice of such a role was indeed 
tantamount to an admission that public opinion throughout 
the world was largely hostile to the National Socialist 
authoritarian conception of government, and that National 
Socialism could not afford to ignore that opinion. Hence 
Herr Greiser proceeded to argue that the Danzig Senate, as 
the properly constituted governmental authority in the Free 
City, must be free to pass such legislation as it deemed 
necessary. The Senate, he declared, had been elected in 
accordance with the procedure laid down in the Constitution 
and possessed a majority in the local parliament (Volkstag). 
It was therefore a violation of democratic principles for the 
High Commissioner to intervene in the domestic affairs of 
the Free City and to declare that certain laws introduced by 
the Senate and passed by the Volkstag were incompatible 
with the Constitution. At this stage Herr Greiser suddenly 
exchanged his official character as President of the Senate 
for that of a local Nazi leader in declaring that it was in any 
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case immaterial whether or not such laws complied with 
constitutional provisions, since the Constitution itself had 
been forced upon the acceptance of the Danzig population. 
The Constitution, he said, had been imposed upon Danzig 
by an outside agency. Once again Herr Greiser exchanged 
his roles and reverted to his official character. As Head of 
the Danzig Government he declared that if only the League 
ceased to meddle in Danzig affairs the Danzigers and the 
Poles would speedily achieve a settlement of any issues 
arising between them. This was at least an argument with 
which the Council was thoroughly familiar. It had been used 
on many occasions in the past by Herr Greiser’s predecessors 
in office. 

The importance of Herr Greiser’s speech does not consist 
in the arguments with which he endeavoured to convince his 
hearers that the supervisory authority of the League in 
Danzig affairs was only productive of dissension and disorder 
and should therefore cease. In the long and acrimonious 
history of the Danzig problem, July 4th, 1936, will always be 
remembered as the day on which a President of the Danzig 
Senate openly challenged the right of the League to intervene 
in Danzig affairs. No previous President has ever put forward 
such a claim. Time and again during the last sixteen years 
there has been disagreement between the Danzig Government 
and the League over matters arising either out of the internal 
administration of the Free City or out of its relations with 
Poland. On no single. occasion has the Head of that Govern- 
ment publicly repudiated the Constitution of the Free City 
and denied the right of the League to occupy itself with 
Danzig’s’ domestic affairs. The gage thus defiantly flung 
down by Herr Greiser in the presence of the Council must be 
taken up if even the semblance of the League’s supervisory 
authority in regard to Danzig is to be preserved. For that 
reason alone it is urgently necessary that there should be 
complete and widespread understanding throughout the 
world of the exact relationship between the League and 
Danzig and of the mutual rights and obligations arising out 
of that relationship. Any attempt to define that relationship 
involves an examination of the essential nature of the Danzig 
problem. : 

In its simplest form that problem arose out of the necessity 
to afford Poland a free and secure access to the sea. It is too 
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often forgotten in justice to the much-decried work of the 
Peace Conference in Paris in 1919 that it did not approach 
its task with free hands. The Fourteen Points enunciated by 
President Woodrow Wilson, and accepted by victors and 
vanquished alike, laid down the bases of the future territorial 
and political reorganisation of Europe. The Thirteenth 
Point declared that the newly established Republic of Poland 
“ should be assured a free and secure access to the sea. . . .” 
Inasmuch as the Fourteen Points had been accepted both - 
by Germany and the Allies the Conference could not do 
otherwise than honour its obligations. Nevertheless it found 
itself on the horns of a dilemma. Where was this “ free and 
secure access to the sea” to be found? Obviously it could 
not be achieved by way of any German port like Kénigsberg or 
Stettin. On the other hand, Danzig had historic associations 
with Poland and had previously served it in the same capacity 
for more than three centuries to their great mutual profit 
and satisfaction. It was true that for a hundred years past 
Danzig had been an integral part of Prussia and had served 
that State as a naval dockyard and important military 
centre. But historical precedent again pointed a way out 
of the difficulty. For seven years (1807-14) Danzig had been 
a Free City under French domination. Why should it not 
once again be severed from Germany and restored to an 
autonomous condition ? A Danzig freed from German control 
might very well serve Poland as its outlet to the sea. At the 
same time it was recognised, notably by Mr. Lloyd George, 
that there could be no question of placing this predominantly 
German city under Polish sovereignty. That the Polish 
Government wished to see Danzig incorporated with the 
Polish State was no less certain. The only reasonable way 
out of the difficulty therefore seemed to be to accord Poland 
special rights in regard to the harbour of Danzig and to confer 
upon the city a semi-sovereign status. The reason why 
complete sovereignty was not conferred upon the Free City 
is not far to seek: its own resources were inadequate to 
enable it to defend its independence against aggressive 
designs from whatsoever quarter they might come; and the 
newly created super-national institution of the League of 
Nations appeared to afford an excellent means of protecting 
Danzig from the covetousness of its neighbours at the 
relatively small sacrifice of its full legal sovereignty. 
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The Peace Conference therefore resolved to make Danzig 
a Free City under the guardianship of the League of Nations. 
Poland was accorded far-reaching rights and privileges in the 
harbour of Danzig, and “ the conduct of the foreign relations 
of the Free City of Danzig as well as the diplomatic protection 
of citizens of that city when abroad ” was placed in her hands. 
It was because Article 104 of the Treaty of Versailles placed 
the conduct of Danzig’s foreign affairs in Poland’s charge 
that the Council of the League, after hearing Herr Greiser’s 
speech on July 4th, resolved that the Polish Government 
should be asked to treat of the incident of the Leipzig with 
Germany through diplomatic channels, on the ground that the 
failure of her officers to render the customary courtesies to 
the representative of the League in Danzig fell within the 
sphere of Danzig’s foreign relations. Nevertheless the incident 
of the Leipzig is no more than the straw which reveals the 
direction from which the wind is blowing. It is the challenge 
to the League’s authority implicit in that incident as well as 
explicitly contained in Herr Greiser’s speech that is a matter 
of international concern. Hence it becomes necessary to ask 
what are the rights and duties given to the League in its 
capacity as the guardian of Danzig’s independence. 

It is frequently taken for granted in discussions of the 
Danzig problem that two Great Powers alone are intimately 
interested in the issue : Germany and Poland. Actually the 
League is still more closely—and certainly legally—associated 
with the fortunes of the Free City. Article 102 of the Treaty 
of Versailles expressly placed Danzig beneath “ the protection 
of the League of Nations.” The succeeding Article put the 
Constitution of the Free City under the “ guarantee ” of the 
League, and also provided for the appointment of a repre- 
sentative of the League who was to reside permanently in 
Danzig and to be given the title of High Commissioner. He 
was to be entrusted primarily with the duty of dealing 
“‘ with all differences arising between Poland and the Free 
City of Danzig in regard to this Treaty or any arrangement or 
agreements made thereunder.” Furthermore, Article 5 of the 
Constitution placed upon the League the responsibility of 
granting or withholding permission to Danzig to serve as a 
military or naval base or to erect fortifications or authorise 
the manufacture of munitions or war material upon its 
territory. Finally, it would certainly appear from Article 42 
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of the Constitution that the League was intended to supervise 
the conduct of public affairs in Danzig inasmuch as that 
Article states clearly : 


The Senate of the Free City shall furnish to the League of 
Nations at any time upon the request of the latter official informa- 
tion regarding the public affairs of the Free City. 


It is true that the wording of this Article does not of itself 
confer upon the League any right of active intervention in 
Danzig domestic affairs. Nevertheless, when read in con- 
junction with Article 49 and with Articles 100-8 of the 
Treaty of Versailles, it is indisputable that the League is 
responsible not merely for the preservation of good relations 
between Danzig and Poland, but also for the maintenance of 
the Constitution of the Free City and of law and order on its 
territory. For the Constitution itself{—the particular object 
of Herr Greiser’s vehement attack—cannot be altered or 
amended without the express consent of the League, despite 
the fact that an amendment may have passed the Volkstag 
or received the support of a majority of the electorate at a 
referendum. It has been a bitter disappointment to the Nazi 
rulers of Danzig that they have hitherto proved unsuccessful 
in gaining the two-thirds majority in the Volkstag necessary 
to enable them to alter the Constitution. At the same time 
it would seem that they had forgotten until very recently 
that even a two-thirds majority would not suffice for their 
purpose. In order to amend the Constitution in conformity 
with National Socialist principles the Government in Danzig 
still requires the assent of the League. As it stands at present, 
the Constitution guarantees to every citizen of the Free City 
the civic rights and liberties customary in democratic com- 
munities ; it safeguards the Polish minority in its “ free 
racial development . . . in particular as regards the use of 
its mother-tongue in the schools and in the internal adminis- 
tration as well as in the administration of justice . . .”; and 
it forbids the use of Danzig as a military or naval base 
without the previous assent of the League of Nations. Is it 
possible that the League could assent to a “ reform” of the 
Constitution in a National Socialist sense that would inevit- 
ably mean not merely the destruction of whatever vestige of 
individual liberty still remains in Danzig but which would 
also pave the way to making the Free City a German naval 
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and military base? If it were to do so its authority as a 
guardian of international law and order as well as of the rights 
and liberties of the political and racial minorities committed 
to its charge would be irretrievably lost. 

It is even possible to experience a feeling of gratitude to 
Herr Greiser for having confronted the League with an issue 
from which there can be no retreat without loss of moral 
prestige. Either the League is the guardian of the Danzig 
Constitution—or it is not. That Constitution guaranteed 
civic liberty and the right to the public expression of opinion 
to every citizen of the Free City within the limits set by the 
law. The Articles conferring those fundamental rights upon 
the citizens of Danzig have latterly been more honoured in the 
breach than in the observance. The meetings of the Opposition 
Parties (it should be recalled that there is a strong Opposition 
to the present Government in Danzig that holds thirty out 
of seventy-two seats in the Volkstag) have been broken up, 
their leaders thrown into prison on vague charges of “‘ political 
activities antagonistic to the State,” and their newspapers 
ruthlessly suppressed on the barest pretexts. All this has 
happened in a Free City whose Constitution is under the 
guarantee of the League of Nations. The Opposition Parties 
availed themselves of their right of appeal to the League 
through the intermediary of its High Commissioner in Danzig, 
and their petition was heard by the Council at its meeting on 
September 23rd, 1933, when the Council decided that the 
Senate should be requested to conform its actions to the 
Constitution and that the President of the Senate should 
report to the Council that its recommendations had been 
carried into effect. Meanwhile the legality of the Senate’s 
actions was tested by the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, which found in its judgment delivered on December 
4th, 1935, that the decrees issued by the Senate violated both 
the principles and provisions of the Constitution and were 
incompatible with the guarantees which it provided for the 
fundamental rights of individual citizens. 

Nevertheless the Senate did not mend its ways. At the 
Council meeting on January 2oth of the present year Mr. 
Eden, as rapporteur for Danzig affairs, was forced to admit 
that there was reason to doubt the Senate’s good faith and 
that the Council’s recommendations had not been carried 
into effect. His statement provoked the retort from Herr 
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Greiser that in fact four of the six recommendations made by 
the Council had already been carried out. Whatever may 
have been the truth of the matter, the rebuke administered by 
Mr. Eden combined with the condemnatory Judgment of the 
Permanent Court resulted in a change of attitude on the part 
of the Senate which now professed its willingness to comply 
with the Council’s recommendations and also to amend the 
two decrees declared to be unconstitutional. This change 
of attitude towards the League on the part of the Senate 
nevertheless proved to be more apparent than real. Within 
six months the good relations that had thus been laboriously 
established were again disturbed by the fresh attack on the 
League’s authority launched by Herr Greiser in his speech 
on July 4th. In such circumstances it is inevitable that the 
question should openly be asked on all sides: “‘ When will 
the next offensive begin ? ” 

It is clear from the foregoing recital of the recent relations 
between the Nazi Government in Danzig and the League as 
the guarantor of Danzig’s liberties, that that Government is 
determined to restrict severely—if not indeed to destroy 
entirely—the right of supervision and intervention possessed 
by the League in regard to Danzig domestic affairs. Further- 
more it would seem probable from the arguments advanced in 
Herr Greiser’s speech on July 4th that his Government will 
seek to declare that the German-Polish Pact of Non-Aggres- 
sion and the resultant détente in German-Polish relations has 
rendered unnecessary the intermediary of the League in the 
settlement of Danzig-Polish disputes. One thing alone is 
certain: In whatever guise it may come, the renewed attack 
upon the League that is to be anticipated from Danzig will 
be of a fundamental nature that will not admit of evasion or 
of any settlement that does not radically alter the protective 
relationship in which the League at present stands in regard 
to the Free City. The choice before the League is a clear one : 
either it must find some means of enforcing its decisions or 
else abandon Danzig to its fate. At present the Constitution 
which is the League’s special trust is being violated with 
impunity almost daily, both in the letter and in the spirit. 
A continuance of such a condition of disregard for the rule 
of law in Danzig must involve a similar contempt for inter- 
national law and order. Inasmuch as it is expressly placed 
under the guarantee of the League of Nations the Constitution 
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of the Free City forms part of the public law of Europe. Any 
violation of its provisions is therefore tantamount to a 
violation of an international agreement. President Wilson 
declared that the “real authority of the League must be 
moral, not legal ; it must depend on “ an attitude of com- 
radeship and protection” ; should a State be tempted to 
violate the spirit of its undertakings, ‘“‘ the only restraining 
influence would be the public opinion of the world.” The 
* public opinion of the world ” on the subject of Danzig has 
been given clear expression in the columns of its Press in 
recent weeks. It is for the League of Nations to give practical 
effect to that opinion by discharging the moral as well as 
the legal obligations that have been placed upon it in regard 
to Danzig. 
Ian F. D. Morrow. 


UNEMPLOYMENT ASSISTANCE: THE 
SECOND EDITION. 


HE Unemployment Assistance Board is at once a brand- 

new department of state, a new departure in centralised 

social administration and an experiment in political 
adjustment. It was set up by the Unemployment Act of 1934 
as a new national service, with local offices, to take over from 
the county and borough councils the care of practically all 
unemployed and “ able-bodied ” persons who had been a local 
responsibility in any form. The Board commenced operations 
with the off-insurance unemployed in January 1935, but 
suffered partial shipwreck in the first three weeks. As a result, 
a curious measure, known as the Standstill Order, was passed 
in February 1935 in order to modify the effects of this too 
sudden centralisation of relief and to leave local scales in 
operation, wherever they were higher than the national scale 
of the Board. Moreover, some 200,000 of the potential clients 
of the Board were left entirely to the local public assistance 
authorities (who were already providing for them), pending 
the appointment of a date of transfer indefinitely postponed. 
Corresponding financial readjustments were made with the 
local authorities. That was eighteen months ago. 

In June 1936 the Unemployment Assistance Board pre- 
sented their first annual report, and in July the Minister of 
Labour laid before Parliament the long-delayed new edition 
of the Board’s regulations, the main purpose of which was to 
liquidate as from November 16th next the awkward com- 
promises of the Standstill Order. The new regulations could 
not be amended, but the House of Commons debated them 
for three days and a whole night. It was a crude discussion 
and showed once more that Imperial Parliament cannot 
handle the scales and details of poverty relief with any ad- 
vantage to the country or credit to democracy. Incidentally, 
it is strange to remember that the Act of 1934, which placed 
these matters full in the lap of the House of Commons, was 
acclaimed by its sponsors as an Act to take the dole out of 
politics! 

The Means Test.—Politically the issue has been simplified 
to a frontal attack upon the test of means and needs which, 
under the Act, must govern the distribution of these non- 
insurance relief payments. Other important administrative 
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difficulties have not been much considered. Socialist politicians 
still believe that their agitation against the means test is the 
most effective plank in their platform. In a few areas it may 
be so, but elsewhere the plank shows signs of wearing a bit 
thin. In practice it is the 13,000,000 insured wage-earners 
more than any other class that would reject a policy of adding 
equal non-contributory doles to unequal incomes. And, 
further, when they realised that such a plan meant the end of 
their cherished insurance scheme, which now covers more 
than three-fifths of their spells of unemployment, their 
resentment would be unmistakable. Insurance payments can 
and should be fixed according to scales and non-discretionary 
rules, but when it comes to relief of distress as such, whether 
due to unemployment or other causes, then the amount of 
public assistance offered to the individual must be measured 
according to the formula “ needs minus available resources.” 
That at least is the agreed view of the National Government 
groups and of the Opposition Liberals. Doubtless they repre- 
sent mass opinion and one may doubt whether any Labour 
Cabinet, however powerful, would actually venture to offer 
full-scale payments, without any test of need, to all comers 
who claimed to be willing to work, but unable to find an 
employer to take them on. Even with industrial peiriee 
tion as its logical counterpart the plan would scarcely be 
practicable, and one notes that Soviet Russia never dreams 
of making any such reckless offer. 

The new regulations continue the means test, both for the 
individual and for the household, but they make a new 
attempt to solve its chief difficulty, ic. the help in cash 
which earning members of a home are expected to give to their 
unemployed fathers and brothers and sons. In future, sons 
and daughters over 18 will not be called upon to help their 
families at all up to the first 20s. of their earnings. Over the 
2os. limit they will have to make a contribution, but it will 
be less after November 16th than it is at present. Thus a boy 
of 19 earning 25s. will be expected to give up only 4s. 6d. 
instead of gs. to-day, and, if an older son or daughter earns 
50s. a week the expected contribution to the home will be 
17s. instead of 25s. as at present. The earning member will, 
of course, have to pay also for his own keep. 

A more flexible scheme.—The effects of the new regulations 
may be summarised under three general heads: they make 
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increases in payments to various types of applicants; they 
introduce a wider range of discretion in the handling of 
individual cases; and they appear to give local Advisory 
Committees a real status in the administration. Their imme- 
diate aim is to undo the effects of the Standstill Order as 
gently as possible. 

As to the wisdom of the increases there is room for doubt, 
but there can be no question that the other two changes are 
in the right direction. Unofficial observers who have experi- 
ence of relief technique usually agree that the Board’s original 
attempt to lay down national rules for every kind of case and 
for every district was overdone. They tried to be too specific 
and they are, in this second edition of the scheme, moving 
towards a greater flexibility. The change is welcome, but it 
will call for a well-trained staff to serve in the “ front line,” 
and for much goodwill and common sense on the Advisory 
Committees. Few people who have not tried it realise how 
hard it is to distribute public money to one’s fellow citizens, 
both adequately, equitably and uniformly. Human circum- 
stances in poverty vary almost infinitely. Certain general 
types may emerge, but there is nearly always some individual 
factor of major or minor importance. Even where there are 
no resources of any kind, the back history of the case, arrears 
of rent, health conditions all vary—and the man may have a 
promise of work for next Monday. In other cases earnings go 
up and down, resources are difficult to measure or are actually 
concealed. There are twenty-eight different kinds of lodger. 
In such a maze the administrator cannot help feeling that, as 
G. K. Chesterton used to say, “ the golden rule is that there 
is no golden rule.” Scales and regulations are all very well ; 
you cannot do without them ; but the best poverty service is 
that which can be trusted to treat the rules as a guide and the 
scales as subject to adjustment to meet the need of the 
individual case. After all each “ case” is a human group, not 
a standardised unit, of society. 

Increases and cuts—The official estimate is that over 
200,000, say one-third of the applicants, will get increased 
allowances, and they will get them forthwith after November 
16th. That is why the new scheme is to cost more, in spite of 
a scaling down in certain districts. The gains will affect 
several types of case, including many households where the 
income of persons other than the applicant affects the amount 
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of allowance granted to the latter. It is less possible to esti- 
mate the number of the cuts in allowances, partly because the 
reductions are to be only gradually enforced and partly 
because the new Advisory Committees are to have a consider- 
able say in the matter. Moreover, the Board themselves are 
positively anxious to see plenty of appeals brought before the 
138 Appeals Tribunals. Finally, there is the overriding con- 
sideration that no one can foretell the composition or number 
of the personnel coming to the U.A.B. six months ahead. 
Whatever the number of cuts, there is quite likely to be trouble 
in South Wales and one or two other places where people, 
with resources, have benefited by exceptionally high local 
assessments under the Standstill Order. In many areas the 
strain of the transition period on the new advisory com- 
mittees will be severe, and it is perhaps unfortunate that these 
committees were not appointed months ago so that they could 
have learnt their job and settled down before this invidious 
task of liquidating the anomalies had to be tackled. Not 
before eighteen months have passed will it be possible to say 
that the critical period is over. 

Other problems ahead.—Altogether the year 1937 will be a 
testing time for the U.A.B. and for the whole experiment 
involved by Part 2 of the Unemployment Act, 1934. What will 
be the relations between the Board sitting at Thames House 
and the 1§0 representative but non-elective bodies giving 
advice in the localities? How far, under this centralised 
scheme, will the new principle of flexibility be allowed to go? 
That. the central-local partnership should succeed is of vital 
importance. This or some other method, perhaps a more 
drastic method, of regional devolution of responsibility has 
always seemed to the writer to be not only desirable but 
inevitable. 

Then there is the urgent necessity of putting a little more 
bone into this flaccid policy of handing out maintenance to 
620,000 able-bodied people, nearly all men, and leaving it at 
that. In a large proportion of the cases maintenance is not 
enough. Something more is needed if we are to counter the 
moral and physical damage that is being suffered. The 
problem of devising the right kinds of restorative or disci- 
plinary measures has not yet been solved. Voluntary occupa- 
tion of many kinds is one resource; official training in 
centres provided by the Ministry of Labour is another. But 
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neither in the depressed areas nor elsewhere is the field 
covered. There are, in fact, 500 vacant places in the excellent 
Government Training Centres waiting for youths from the 
special areas. Yet they do not come forward. In all districts 
there are clients of the Board who have lost the will to self- 
support and are content to live (and to leave their families to 
live) on the low standard of the dole. And the trouble will 
spread further with the higher allowances and easier conditions 
that are to prevail after November 16th. Many of those who 
need some stimulus are sympathetic cases, but some are not. 
In either event something in the nature of work centres to 
which they would be required to go would be a boon. But the 
scheme of treatment should be differentiated. The collier of 
50 in Wales, whose condition resembles that of compulsory 
retirement, obviously belongs to a different category from the 
man under 50 who is continuously unemployed for six months 
in a place like London or Birmingham. There is no industrial 
excuse for the latter. Indeed, as trade improves personal 
characteristics are an increasing factor in the unemployment 
which falls into the U.A.B. net. Probably the delicate 
political. position of the Board has made it difficult for them 
to tackle the less sympathetic side of their task, and by now 
they have considerable arrears to catch up. But they are not 
without powers of discipline under the Act (sections 40 and 
41). They can give relief only in kind. They can send men 
to institutions. They can even expel temporarily or perma- 
nently from the scheme applicants who have proved really 
troublesome—all subject to the applicant’s right of appeal. 
A month or two ago the Minister of Labour informed Parlia- 
ment that only sixty cases had been dealt with under these 
sections of the Act. Yet in the period of sixteen months 
covered by the answer, the number of applicants passing 
through the Board’s hands must have been over a million. As 
things are, the Board’s clients may leave jobs voluntarily, 
may refuse suitable employment or be discharged for miscon- 
duct, and they can at once resume their weekly allowances 
from the Board and nothing said. Under Unemployment 
Insurance rules there would be a penalty of six weeks’ dis- 
allowance in these cases, imposed after a hearing by a local 
Court of Referees. But these matters, both the “ crimes ” 
and the “ punishments,” are irrelevant to a needs service, and 
that is what the U.A.B. is. It is a new kind of national poor 
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law. The word “unemployment” in its title is either a 
misnomer or has a quite different connotation from that which 
it bears in “ Unemployment Insurance.” 

The Second Appointed Day: April rst, 1937.—The poor law 
aspect and functions of the Board will be greatly emphasised 
and magnified on April 1st, 1937. On that date the U.A.B. 
will have to take over from the local public assistance com- 
mittees the remaining section of the so-called able-bodied 
poor—at least 200,000 of them. As a class these unfortunate 
people are of far lower average quality and fitness for work 
than the ex-insured unemployed now cared for by the Board. 
They are a marginal industrial group of dependent persons 
under 65 years of age who cannot be classed as sick or widows. 
They include not a few ne’er-do-wells, many who are really 
infirm and many who for various reasons will never work 
again. At the same time there are among them a number of 
good men and juveniles aged 16 to 18 who have had bad luck 
and are as fit for a job as the best of the U.A.B.’s existing 
clients. What is the Board to do with this miscellaneous class, 
some of whom are inmates of poor lawinstitutions? The latter 
will presumably not even have an address. They present a 
baffling problem to a Board which is supposed to be speci- 
fically an unemployment authority, which possesses no 
institutions of its own and has not even got the work-centres 
which have been so useful under the poor law ever since Mr. 
Arthur Greenwood prescribed them in 1930. Can the Board, 
on top of all their other tasks next winter, put themselves in 
a position to face their new responsibilities as early as April Ist 
next? It is difficult to believe it. Obviously the real motive 
for so precipitate an arrangement is that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is impatient to tidy up his financial relations with 
local public assistance authorities. Admittedly the latter may 
also, for the most part, be eager for the transfer of duties, 
which they were promised in the Act of 1934. But none 
of these arguments should outweigh the argument for the 
humane and orderly ministration to a particularly helpless 
class of citizens. That is the dominant consideration. 

The wider issues—There are those who think that this 
further raid by the central authority upon the local public 
assistance services of Great Britain should not be permitted 
at all, that it will only add to the confusion of our social 
machinery already created by the U.A.B. and by the Act of 
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1934. They argue that the trouble goes very deep. Was not 
the basic conception of a centralised needs service geared 
neither to unemployment insurance on the one hand nor to 
the complementary local social services on the other a funda- 
mental error? The simple notion of making all unemployment 
a national charge is turning out to be a very inadequate guide 
to policy and has already led us into a quagmire. We failed 
to define our terms and the words “ unemployment ” and 
“ the unemployed ” have many meanings. If the Government 
could be persuaded to think again they might discover that to 
give the country the social equipment it needs two broad 
courses of action were open, and that at the moment they are 
following neither of them. In the first place, the Unemploy- 
ment Assistance scheme might be recast and restricted in 
scope so that it dealt only with the off-insurance class and 
only with the regular industrial types. It would be an 
appendage of unemployment insurance on the same principle 
as the Transitional Payment scheme which worked by no 
means badly between 1931 and 1935. Secondly, they might 
face the necessity of rebuilding a unified public assistance 
service, administered over regional areas, to deal with the 
whole assistance (and prevention) of poverty. They would 
recognise that in setting up national machinery for a separate 
class of poor persons, called the “ able-bodied unemployed,” 
they had imagined a false category. Where family need is 
concerned, including the infinitely varied needs of mothers, 
children and the elderly, such a category is meaningless. No 
specifically unemployment service can cope with human 
poverty in the round. It can only confuse our social adminis- 
tration and overlap with the work of the local social services, 
that is with public assistance, both domiciliary and institu- 
tional, with public health, and with the physical side of 
education. The latter are the real “ needs ” services, and it 
is only by developing them that Great Britain can make a 
permanent advance in its social equipment. 
Ronatp C. Davison. 


ITALIANS AND YUGOSLAVS. 


HERE are two types of men that follow one another 

uninterruptedly in Italy throughout the long history 

of our country. Between them the opposition is only 
apparent. The one is the man of realistic thought, who 
derives his philosophy from the cold observation of social 
life; it is Machiavelli who opens up in Italy the era of 
modern thinking (Machiavelli whose true character is so 
different from the Machiavellism of manner invented by 
superficial strangers); it is Cavour, the most complete 
statesman of the nineteenth century ; it was, only yesterday, 
Giolitti with his somewhat pragmatic simplicity, his hatred 
of all rhetoric. The other type is that of the human saint, 
from Saint Francis of Assisi to Filippo Neri, to Mazzini, to 
the Bandiera brothers shot by the Habsburgs and the 
Bourbons, to Mameli, the young hero-poet killed by a French 
bullet during the siege of Rome in 1849, to Garibaldi, to 
Battisti, the pure Trentino hero. 

It is worth while to note that both the great classical 
types of Italian genius harboured, during the nineteenth 
century, the same ideas and the same hopes concerning what 
then constituted the problem of the Southern Slavs. Our 
eastern neighbours, during the first half of the nineteenth 
century, were undergoing the first conscious aspirations of 
their national awakening. And Mazzini’s Lettere Slave 
constituted the first and most eloquent defence of the reasons 
for life of the Yugoslav people. Spread in France, in England, 
they put the Yugoslav problem in the minds of the thinkers 
of liberal Europe. All the Yugoslavs know—or should know— 
these pages which are still so much alive to-day. The Italians 
all knew them, or at least did until Mazzini’s ideas were 
repudiated by a régime that censored and suppressed books 
as never Austria had dared to do under Francis I. It is 
probably on account of the numerous extracts from the 
Lettere Slave which it contained that a little book on Mazzini 
which I had published at Milan in 1925 was, by order of the 
Fascist government, suppressed even in the catalogues of 
the firm who brought it out. 

The fact is less well known that an Italian of a type directly 
opposed to Mazzini’s wrote—a few years after Mazzini— 
pages inspired equally by deep sympathy for the independence 
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of the Yugoslav people. The Italian war against Radetzky’s 
Austria was in full swing: the Croatian troops were fighting 
in the plains of Lombardy with a dynastic loyalism which 
their Kaiser a little later rewarded with the characteristic 
Habsburg ingratitude “that astonished the world,” even 
the world of the other sovereigns—which is saying a good 
deal. And Cavour, in his newspaper, was saying from Turin 
to the Italians: ‘It is useless and futile for you to hate the 
Croats ; they are like yourselves, the victims of a selfish power 
setting its subjects, with their eleven languages, against 
one another. These Croats must one day become, with their 
brothers the other Southern Slavs, the best friends and allies 
of Italy.” 

The memory is still fresh within me of one of the long 
walks I sometimes took in Corfu during the war with Prince 
Alexander, the future king of Yugoslavia. I quoted to him 
the articles written by Cavour in 1848 on the Slavs. He knew 
Mazzini’s Lettere Slave, but not Cavour’s writings. He asked 
me for them. As I did not have them at Corfu I had them 
sent from Rome to him at Salonica. In thanking me he 
added: ‘“ Cavour’s thought must one day become the 
reality.” I am certain to-day, as I was then, that his words on 
Cavour were much more than a compliment to me, for he 
knew how deeply convinced I was of the need for our two 
peoples to come to a fruitful understanding after the fall 
of the Habsburg monarchy—a fall I never doubted for an 
instant, even during the most critical moments of the war. 
I met Alexander Karageorgevich so often, in moments when 
there was no room for diplomatic attitudes, that I can assert 
he never ceased to wish for a real understanding as the only 
means of ensuring final security for his country. For my 
part I never forgot, even when he launched—for the better, 
he thought—on a dictatorship from which, I dared to tell 
him, he would find no issue, the loyalty and fervour with 
which he always endeavoured to promote anything that might 
further the cause of friendship verena Italians and Yugo- 
slavs—a cause so dear, one century earlier, to the hearts 
of two great Italians like Mazzini and Cavour. 

How did it come to pass that so many Italians failed to 
agree on this policy after the war, the only policy, to my 
thinking, that would guarantee the security and the pros- 
perity of our people ? It is historically interesting to make out 
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the causes which have, in Italy, created such wide differences 
of opinion even amongst men who all equally desired the 
good of their country. I was myself the promoter of a 
decisive turn in Italo-Yugoslav relations; and as I wish 
to avoid the risk of apologetics, I shall limit my efforts to 
stating rigorously established facts. 

Everybody knows that, when war broke out in Europe in 
1914, Italy could do nothing but proclaim her neutrality, 
since Vienna, having prepared the ultimatum to Serbia 
without informing her of the fact, had thereby violated the 
most essential clauses of the Triple Alliance. But when, in 
September 1914, San Giuliano began to study the conditions 
and aims that would justify Italy’s entrance into the war 
on the side of the Entente, I found his views much clearer 
than his dilettante scepticism had led me to expect from him. 
Though death was waiting for him, he continued to work 
stoically for his country. His ideas—as I was able to make 
out later from his correspondence and notes—may be sum- 
marised thus: To make sure that the Entente, which would 
be inclined to consider Germany as the sole enemy, would 
not be tempted to spare Austria, the direct cause of the 
crisis; to enter the war at the same time as Roumania ; 
to acquire the national Alpine frontier everywhere, as well 
as some Dalmatian islands, but to refrain from territorial 
conquests in Dalmatia, an essentially Slav province; to 
wage war in complete political agreement with Serbia, who 
also had a vital interest in the disappearance of the Habsburg 
monarchy ; after the war to continue a policy of collaboration 
with Belgrade with a view to ensuring Italian political in- 
fluence in the East. 

When San Giuliano died on October 16th, 1914, his ideas 
and plans had not taken definite shape. His successor was 
Sonnino, the only first-rank Italian statesman who had 
considered the possibility, when the world war broke out, 
of Italy siding with the Central Empires. It happened with 
Sonnino as it often does with honest, but narrow, minds 
which can only realise immediate possibilities and have no 
vision of the future. Worse still, they are suspicious of any- 
thing that seems to them “ idealistic” or “ sentimental ” 
and only feel safe on the solid ground of “ realities,” which 
only proves that they are not sufficiently broadminded to 
see all the “ realities.”” San Giuliano may have been right 
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or wrong in the practical means he contemplated ; but at least 
he had perceived that an old world was falling to pieces and 
that something new would take its place. Sonnino saw 
nothing in our relation to Austria but a juridical problem to 
solve. He never faced the assumption that Austria might 
disappear as a Great Power, and that the new national 
states might arise which Mazzini, with his prophetic insight, 
had foreseen. He brushed his predecessor’s comprehensive 
views aside as so many intellectual acrobatics. He fixed 
his mind on Article 7 of the Treaty of Alliance which bound 
Austria-Hungary and Italy, if they should change the status 
quo in the Balkans “ by temporary or permanent occupa- 
tion,” to come to an understanding “ by preliminary agree- 
ment on the principle of reciprocal compensation for any 
advantage, territorial or otherwise, that each might win.” 
It was on this point that he started discussion with Berchtold, 
who answered with pitiable distinctions between “ tem- 
porary” and “momentary” occupation. The two men 
seemed to have one idea in common: that the life of the 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy was not really at stake. Thus 
it came about that Sonnino, his legitimate demands for 
compensation having been rejected, came to sign his Treaty © 
of London with the Entente Powers, by which he secured 
for Italy a large portion of Dalmatia. This latter fact alone 
should have made him forgo any thought of a lasting 
agreement with Belgrade, such as San Giuliano had 
wished ; on the contrary, Serbia became for him a potential 
adversary. 

When it became evident in 1918 that the arbiter of the 
peace negotiations would be Wilson, I wrote to Sonnino 
asking him again to allow me to come to a complete under- 
standing with Prince Alexander and Pachich. “If,” I 
wrote, ‘‘ we come to the Peace Conference with our Oriental 
problem settled, we shall be able to look for a much greater 
influence on world affairs; otherwise we risk spending all 
our forces in a sterile struggle with the Yugoslavs.”’ Sonnino, 
who knew what I meant by an honest complete agreement 
(more or less what I did at Rapallo), wired me that he 
authorised my conversations with Pachich. But a few days 
later he wired again instructing me to suspend all conversa- 
tions and await “ final instructions,” which never arrived. 
When I saw him again and told him that his way of considering 
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the problem struck me as rash, he only answered (some- 
what embarrassed, since he knew how deeply I felt that 
the method I urged was the only one which could guarantee 
the interests of our country): “ You know, I am like the 
Tuscan peasants; I prefer to lower the price of my cattle 
during the last hour of the market.” 

Such on both sides of the trenches were the leaders of a 
war in which Europeans died by the million. Sonnino had 
always contemplated a short war, and his Treaty of London 
with Allied loans that would hardly cover a few weeks of 
hostilities proves it. He had imagined a war ending without 
the destruction of Austria, and he had never resigned himself 
to the fact that history might evolve along different lines 
from those he had imagined. Sometimes his prejudices 
looked very much like mental obsession. Italy had, on the 
Macedonian front, a body of troops which often exceeded 
70,000 men. Officers and men always entertained the most 
cordial relations with their Serbian companions in arms. 
But this contingent, so important and highly appreciated, 
was never officially called anything but the 35th Division. 
As names count in foreign politics, I had insisted several 
times that the name in this case should become as important 
as the thing, and that it should be called an Army Corps. 
Sonnino always vetoed the suggestion. He was quite willing 
to help Serbia, but he did not want it to be known. At the 
end of the war Italy would have been entitled to tell herself 
that six hundred thousand of her children had not died in 
vain. Not only had she reconquered her natural frontiers, 
but the downfall of Imperial Austria had given her back full 
diplomatic liberty ; for, before the war, Italy had been bound 
by an ever-present dilemma : friend or foe to Austria. 

Austria gone, the international influence of Italy, now 
entirely free in her decisions, increased. Even the gropings 
and contradictions of Fascist diplomacy have not succeeded 
in obliterating this influence, at least not in Central Europe 
and in the Balkans, where I was sure, when I was in charge 
of the foreign policy of my country, that it should become 
preponderant in the interest of the organisation of peace. 
But Sonnino was the same in peace as he had been during 
the war: convinced that Italy would have fought in vain 
if the letter of his London Treaty was not fulfilled. Like all 
those who cannot imagine victory otherwise than armed and 
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threatening someone, he considered in good faith that she 
would lose the fruits of her victory if, like a new Austria, 
she did not settle in Dalmatia. It is useless to recall here 
what happened at the Peace Conference in connection with 
Dalmatia and Fiume. Is anything more natural than that 
an important part of public opinion—led on in its errors by 
an over-excited press—should imagine that victory had been 
“ mutilated,” and that the fault lay with those Slav neigh- 
bours, half of whom had fought against us fiercely under the 
Austrian colours? Moreover, it is natural, alas, that after 
the violence and the sufferings engendered by four years of 
war, the generous and prophetic words of Mazzini should be 
forgotten—Mazzini who had preached the European need 
for, and Italy’s interest in, the resurrection of the nationalities 
subject to Austria. Few generous thoughts withstand the 
atmosphere of war—and of victory. The childish and aggra- 
vating exaggerations of the young Yugoslav nationalism, 
for that matter, helped the anti-Slav propaganda of Italian 
nationalists in Italy. 

When I became Minister for Foreign Affairs in June 1920, 
my personal attitude towards my two predecessors Tittoni 
and Scialoja might seem paradoxical, but only in appearance. 
Tittoni had not yet rejected the offer of a border line a few 
kilometres from Trieste which Lloyd George had suggested 
to him at Clairfontaine in the autumn of 1919; Scialoja had 
been ready to break the geographical unity of Istria by 
accepting a frontier line that cut it in two.* I considered 
that, after four years of war and more than half a million 
dead, Italy—so often invaded in the course of her history— 
should stretch to her most perfect natural frontiers: the 
Alps, and as Dante had said, presso del Quarnaro, che Italia 
chiude e 1 suot termini bagna.t But on the other hand I was 
ready, for the sake of the supreme interests of my country, 
to face an unpopularity which would not have been entirely 
artificial. 


* Ambassador in Paris in 1915 during the negotiation of the London Treaty, Tittoni 
had been definitely opposed to Sonnino’s views on Dalmatia; and he did not hide 
from Sonnino, in his despatches, that he thought it dangerous to render future Italo- 
Yugoslav relations difficult. His accurate appreciation of Italy’s interests at that time 
should have made Tittoni more uncompromising on the question of the natural frontier 
in 1919; for he could have proved to Wilson and to the latter’s representatives that 
s = been in favour of a policy of friendship with the Slavs long before Wilson 

imself. 


t Inferno, IX. 
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A few days after the constitution of the Giolitti Cabinet, in 
which I had taken the portfolio of Foreign Affairs, I was 
given an opportunity, during the Spa Conference (July 1920) 
to probe the real intentions of the Belgrade government and 
to expound my own views. This I did with Trumbich, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs of the neighbouring kingdom, 
whom I had met during the war at the time of the Corfu 
pact between Serbs and Croats. At the same time I made it 
clear to my Spa colleagues, Millerand, Lloyd George and 
Curzon, that I was resolved on an early and final settlement, 
if possible in full agreement with Belgrade, but, if necessary, 
independently of Belgrade as of London and Paris.* Millerand 
and Lloyd George understood ; indeed it was at Spa that 
the atmosphere was built up out of which, five months 
later, arose the Treaty of Rapallo. 

As soon as Europe had become convinced that the disorders 
which were sporadically breaking out in Italy in those days 
were nothing but a transitory result of post-war neurasthenia, 
and that the clever legend of Bolshevist danger (kept up 
later by Fascism for publicity purposes) had vanished from 
all clear-thinking minds, thanks to the sober but firm 
measures taken by Giolitti, I summoned the Yugoslav 
plenipotentiaries to Rapallo to settle the Adriatic question 
at last. The Treaty of Rapallo (November 12th, 1920) 
secured for Italy Alpine frontiers more perfect than even 
those under the Roman Empire, the whole of Istria, the 
islands of Lussin and of Cherso, privileges for the Italians 
in Dalmatia, the sovereignty over Zara and the independence 
of Fiume. 

The moral value of the Rapallo Treaty consisted mainly 
in this, that it constituted the first post-war treaty to be 
concluded not only freely, but also with the active will 
of both countries to collaborate in the future. The anti- 
Habsburg convention we signed on the same day was the 
first proof of this, reinforced by the adhesion to it of the 
Czechoslovak and Roumanian governments, given to me 
with a broad understanding of the higher interests of the 
Succession States, which BeneS had been the first clearly to 


* My idea, in case of Yugoslav intransigence, was formal unilateral annexation of all 
the regions—not one more—which later on the Treaty of Rapallo acknowledged as 
Italian ; and simple continuation, under some sort of autonomous rule, of military 
occupation in Dalmatia, pending Yugoslav conversion to the advantages of Italian 


friendship. 
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formulate. Twelve days later in Parliament, in answer to a 
member who argued from the nationalist benches that I 
might have asked for more, I said: “Is it wise to build a 
Chinese wall where we want free and fertile outlets to the 
East? Mr. Federzoni says that, had we gauged the inter- 
national situation more accurately, we could have asked for 
more. No, we knew the situation quite well. But had it been 
a hundred times more favourable to us, I should have 
considered still that I was betraying the future destinies of 
Italy by asking for more. And you know quite well, Mr. 
Federzoni, that my opinion has never varied on this point.” 

European history has more than one example of great 
states whose diplomacy considered that their interest lay in 
having small neighbours only. But Italy, sure of her strength 
and her vitality, can only witness with satisfaction the old 
animosities between Serbs and Croats, and even more 
between Serbs and Bulgarians, giving way to an intimacy 
that may one day become the kernel of a free union between 
all the Southern Slavs, in which none shall pretend to the 
part of guide or umpire. There again the magnificent story 
of the Italian risorgimento could be studied with profit by 
our neighbours. If the unity of Italy was secured so quickly, 
it was thanks to the abnegation of Piedmont, who, having 
risked and given everything, stoically coalesced with the 
other regions of Italy while losing all her ancient privileges. 

SFORZA. 


THOUGHTS ON AUSTRIA. 


EVERAL months ago at a military review in Vienna 

might be seen an antiquated uniform of a type rather 

rare even in this city, which under the present régime 
enjoys a revival of all kinds of odd uniforms of those “ merry 
days” of Old Vienna so beloved by the film managers. It 
was the uniform of a Prussian dragoon worn by Lt.-Col. 
Franz von Papen, who happens to hold the office of a plenipo- 
tentiary Minister, not generally considered a military one. 
Those people who had witnessed the months preceding 
the Nazi dictatorship in Germany, were reminded by this 
uniform in Vienna of an historical date, September 2nd, 1932. 
On this day the said von Papen, the new Chancellor of the 
Reich, reviewed on the Tempelhofer Feld on the outskirts of 
Berlin an army clad in old uniforms. Remember the date— 
the second of September—it was not merely by chance the 
anniversary of the Battle of Sedan! The Stahlhelm held a 
parade in the presence of the Governmental personages, thus 
reviving a tradition of Hohenzollern times. There are some 
differences, it is true, between the two military reviews, the 
one in Berlin then and the one in Vienna this year. Herr von 
Papen has made in one respect considerable progress. On the 
former occasion he was only wearing a top-hat and a simple 
frock-coat ; now he was seen on horseback, in full uniform, 
the Pickelhaube on his head. Yet unfortunately for the world 
there was a disquieting similitude. Then, as now, there was 
at his side the uniform of Imperial Austria, worn by the same 
man, Prince Starhemberg, who went to Berlin in 1932 to 
greet the reborn army of the old brothers in arms. If, besides 
being a witness of Hitler’s coming to power, you are happy 
enough to be a former subject of the Habsburg Monarchy, 
some words spring to your memory, such as Nibelungentreue, 
“Shoulder to shoulder,” the Central European Alliance 
“ built out and deepened.” And you will (unless you like gas 
and devastation if they serve German superiority) be some- 
-what afraid that soon you will hear some other words even 
more fatal, which also still live in your memory : for instance, 
the words of Count Berchtold ‘‘ Now the Army speaks” 
(Die Armee hat das Wort), or the ominous statement of 
Bethmann-Hollweg, “ Necessity knows no law” (Not kennt 
hein Gebot). 
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Foreign opinion has believed that there were two possi- 
bilities for Austria’s future, either the maintenance of the 
present régime with the help of Italy, or its overthrow by a 
victory of Nazism. Little attention has been paid to a third 
possibility, which however seems to come true, as It 1s 
supported by tradition: an agreement between Berlin, 
Vienna and Rome in the spirit of the old Triple Alliance. 
Such a development is signified by the recent Austro-German 
pact. 

It is useful to remember certain facts. There is a great 
affinity in the origins of Hitlerism and the Austrian Heimwehr 
movement. They represent the counter-revolution of Central 
Europe, the restoration of those forces which at the end of 
the World War were overthrown by a democratic revolution. 
There are some differences, it cannot be denied, between the 
Catholic South and the Protestant North of the German- 
speaking world. There cannot be a merely Austrian nation- 
alism, and German nationalism in Austria hurts the Roman 
Catholic Church, which is in a fundamental, though unfor- 
tunately much too diplomatically expressed opposition to 
the Fascist ideal of a barbaric tribal nation. The strength 
of the Roman Church prevented excesses of a certain 
type in Austria. The counter-revolution did not become 
there an expressly anti-Christian movement, proud of 
separating the nation from the European and Christian 
community. Further, it conserved more .of the ideology 
of the old counter-revolution, and made less pretence to 
be a working-class movement with socialistic and revo- 
lutionary aims. The Austrian idea of counter-revolution 
is sincerely anti-democratic, based on authority and sub- 
mission. Its notion of authority is rather impersonal, tradi- 
tional and bureaucratic. Its authority is supposed to act 
according to law and principles, not by mysterious inspira- 
tions of racial and personal genius. That is to say that 
some political and moral conceptions of present-day Austria 
remain in harmony with the generally recognised moral 
values of the civilised world. Moreover, in the Austrian. 
system, which is after all a system based on principles and 
not on persons, a possibility of evolution remains. Persons 
might be replaced by more qualified persons, and institutions 
might be brought nearer to their fundamental Christian 
principles. A certain number of Austrian Catholics sincerely 
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try to fill the present institutions with the social spirit of the 
movement initiated by the Rerum Novarum Encyclical of 
Pope Leo XIII. A conservative conception of European 
community, a conservative form of European conscience, 
must not be confounded with the conscious anti-Europeanism 
which is the pride of the Nazis. 

Unfortunately there are other forces of historical weight 
inside the Austrian system. The Austrian counter-revolution 
is not simply identical with the Catholic-social movement. It 
started, like all counter-revolutions, under the leadership of 
the former privileged classes, among which the military caste 
was the most important. We may again remind the reader of 
the recent past. The Austrian counter-revolution had German 
General staff officers among its initiators. Major Pabst and 
other men had played a part in the Kapp-Putsch of 1920. 
Prince Starhemberg was at the beginning of his career a 
member of a semi-military organisation in Munich shortly 
after the war, at the time when the Bavarian capital was a 
centre of the whole German reactionary movement and the 
starting-point of Hitlerism. The University of Vienna was the 
centre of Nazi agitation. As early as 1923, after the Hitler 
putsch in Munich, Professor Otmar Spann, not to speak of less- 
known Nazi professors, propagated racial theories with an 
anti-working-class bias. For a long time the world looked at 
Austria as an experimental ground for German Fascism. 
Secret ammunition transports from Italy to Hungary went 
through Austria as early as 1928; and in the rather rare 
cases of legal persecution of Nazi individuals by the repre- 
sentatives of the Weimar Republic, the Brown Shirts used to 
find not only hospitality on Austrian soil, but even the 
possibility of military training. The attitude of Italy towards 
the Nazi movement was not very different at that time. 
There were German military camps in Italy too. Classical 
diplomacy, of course, does not favour a common frontier 
between Italy and Germany. It is, however, not yet decided 
whether reasons of classical diplomacy will be stronger than 
Fascist solidarity. Origins in present-day Germany, Italy, 
Austria and Hungary are too much alike, and one may doubt 
whether a separation of these systems will be possible in the 
long run. pot Rs 

Every system has a source of energy in its origin, to which 
it will turn back and out of which it will draw its strength in 
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times of crisis. There are many modern instances of this old 
truth, already pronounced by Machiavelli in his discourses on 
Roman history. In spite of all the various social and political 
transformations since the French Revolution, it was the 
Jacobin energy which inspired Clemenceau and the French 
Army in the hour of extreme danger. The restored and 
reconciled Stuarts and Bourbons were somehow bound to 
become rulers of divine right and of autocracy. After so long 
a period of liberal and constitutional governmental practice, 
Francis Joseph became a true Habsburg in 1914, when he 
appealed to monarchical solidarity to punish a subversive 
nation, like the Leopolds, Ferdinands and Metternichs before 
him. 

The common basis, the common source of energy, of the 
present systems in Germany, Italy, Austria and Hungary, is 
the anti-Socialist counter-revolution, and the artificially 
nourished, and excited even if not entirely unjustified, 
national dissatisfaction. It is not very clear at the moment 
what aims might unite them for common action. One would 
even think that there are aims separating the counter- 
revolutionary governments. The idea of pan-Germanism and 
the idea of an Italian hegemony over the Danubian countries 
are surely incompatible. The restoration of the Habsburgs is 
surely contrary to the idea of the Austrian Anschluss, though 
it is less contrary to a combination with Germany than is 
usually believed. For the Habsburgs before 1914 were the 
most docile helpers of German eastern projects, of the Drang 
nach Osten. The great trouble remains just this confusion of 
aims and ideas, the main characteristic of which is however 
the desire to restore the order of things which existed before 
1914. It is even not sufficiently precise to say “‘ the European 
order which existed before 1914.” The common desire is 
rather to create the order of things at which the extremists of 
the Triplice of the epoch before 1914 were aiming. The 
implicit aim is to give to Germany and Italy an “ equal 
position in the world,” equal to that which their Western 
rivals held in the centuries previous to German and Italian 
unity. The ruling elements of Austria and Hungary were 
useful instruments of this policy in the past and, though 
deprived of their former empire, they are perhaps as useful 
at present. 


If we try to reduce the present opposition between Central 
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and Western Europe to a brief formula, we may say that it is 
the conflict of two different epochs. The main difference and 
the main opposition are in the political dictionary. “ Hege- 
mony ” and “ Supremacy ” are expressions most popular in 
the world east of the Rhine and south of the Alps. The 
political dictionary has conserved the mark of the late 
nineteenth century. European community, internationalism, 
collective security, and the acceptance as a fact of the new 
national revolutions in the Slavonic world are ideas unable, 
as it seems, to penetrate into the mind of the ruling elements 
of these late nineteenth-century Powers. When we are speak- 
ing of the “ ruling elements,” we do not mean a small group 
of big capitalists or militarists. This would be a simplification. 
The ruling and decisive elements to which we allude are 
unfortunately a very large group, too large to be defeated 
with a simple coup, as some revolutionary optimists might 
imagine. They are the classes who had the advantages of the 
prosperity of the time of Bismarck, Francis Joseph and 
Crispi. All these forces of former ruling classes had great 
difficulty in accommodating themselves to the new conditions, 
to the peace which created new States in Central Europe, and 
with the new States new centres of power, of economic activity 
and cultural life. 

Perhaps in no country did the position of these classes 
become so critical as in Austria and Hungary. By the 
diminution of their territories they and their capitals ceased 
to be the centres of industry and prosperity. They have two 
ways open to them, either to transform themselves according 
to the new realities and to decide to live as small countries 
should do, or to try to reconquer their former territories. 
For the first way there are, of course, examples in history. 
Holland, Sweden, Portugal, former first-rate Powers, did not 
cease to be nations by ceasing to be Great Powers. Spain and 
Turkey were Great Powers once. They were reborn as 
nations after a long process of dissolution. Austria and Hun- 
gary could follow the same path and organise their life on the 
basis of self-sufficiency and co-operation with their neigh- 
bours, as for instance the Scandinavian countries do at 
present. But the illusion of the possibility of the opposite way 
is being systematically nourished and maintained by Germany 
and Italy, who are aiming at the restoration of the world in 
which mere military power can play an imposing part. 
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The illusion is dangerous indeed. The lack of realism does 
not diminish but rather increases the danger. Wars in modern 
times are not made by reasonable people for reasonable 
purposes, but by unreasonable people for unreasonable pur- 
poses. The Austrian illusion, of which it is difficult to des- 
cribe the exact aims, but which may be defined as a desire for 
restoration of the Past, is excited sometimes by the Prussian 
uniform of Herr von Papen and sometimes by the Roman 
symbolism of Mussolini. Diplomatic matters may cause con- 
flicts between Germany and Italy, and it may be considered 
that some of the final aims of Berlin and of Rome are opposed 
to one another, if consistently carried out. But greater than 
the opposition between Pan-Germanism and Italian hege- 
mony is the affinity of the two régimes. They are the spectres 
of a past epoch, opposed to the world as it is formed by the 
Great War, which was in its essence, to use Masaryk’s expres- 
sion, a World Revolution. 

People thinking only in diplomatic terms may have found 
it useful to exploit the conflicts between Berlin and Rome. 
This method is short-sighted. Berlin and Rome are historic- 
ally opposed to the post-war conception of Europe. To make 
of Austria and Hungary factors of peace there is only one way, 
to give them the Western and democratic idea of a Nation to 
replace the anachronistic ideas of “‘ Supremacy,” “ Hege- 
mony,” “ World-Power.” They need a new dictionary of 
politics—to become nations among nations. In a word, the 
only solution for Austria is a combination of the two opposed 
watchwords of her Past: Los von Berlin! Los von Rom! 

But what is to be affirmed after these two negations? 
After the Hungarian experience of 1919 and the experience of 
Austrian Socialism between 1918 and 1934, there seems little 
possibility for a Socialistic predominance or for a proletarian 
Dictatorship, as rightly embittered Austrian working men, 
who do not forget the gallows of 1934, seem to believe. 
Austria and Hungary, especially in their peasant popula- 
tion, attached to small property, are little likely to adopt 
Eastern Communism. It would be natural for them to adopt 
the Western idea and the Western system. But is there at 
present any Western idea and system other than that of 
mere stability? Will there be any in future? This is the 
decisive question on which not only the future of Austria and 
the Danubian countries but of the whole world will depend. 

Béta MENcZzER. 


THE CASE FOR AUSTRALIA. 


VN view of the current suggestions for the revival of migra- 
ices, it is urgent that the Australian standpoint should be 

clearly understood in Britain. There is no justification 
whatever for the belief, unfortunately widespread, that 
Australians wish to keep the continent for the locally born, 
and that the Englishman particularly is unwelcome. There 
is, it may be admitted at once, a small element which would 
oppose British migration in any circumstances. It provides 
the only really discordant note in Australian politics, and it 
need scarcely be said that its colour is either pink or red on 
a green background. It professes a fervent local patriotism 
and it makes more noise than its size and importance warrant. 
But its utterances invariably find their way into the British 
press and are apt to be taken for the voice of the whole 
continent. The great bulk of the Australian people definitely 
wants British migration, but it wants it effective. In the past 
it has too often been the reverse, hence the present general 
attitude of caution. 

The average Britisher can scarcely be expected to take an 
interest in the physical or economic conditions of countries 
so different and so far removed from his own. Yet Australia 
and New Zealand, more than any parts of the Empire, have 
a real meaning, if not to him, certainly to his children. They 
are the only parts of the Empire peopled exclusively by his 
kindred in blood, tongue, and tradition. In years to come 
they: may be the British Empire. India, spectacular as it is, 
is peopled by an alien race ; its place in the Empire is by no 
means secure. South Africa has its British-Dutch-Kafhr 
problem ; after several hundred years of white colonisation 
it carries less than a million people of British blood. Canada 
has a minor internal division in speech and creed. Southern 
Ireland speaks for itself. But Australia and New Zealand 
have none of these handicaps. They are still as they were in 
1914: British to the last man and the last shilling. If, 
remembering past mistakes, action is taken now, they can 
be kept securely British for all time. 

The old theory that the true function of a Dominion lay 
in exchanging raw produce for home manufactures has had 
its day, for no Dominion once it emerges from its early 
struggles will be content to hew wood and draw water. 
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The demand in Australia for manufacturing industries which 
would provide diversity of employment together with the 
arts and sciences of life has been growing steadily. Federation 
with its accompanying tariff gave secondary industry its first 
real boost, the world war and necessity its second. The 
position drifted badly while the disastrous borrowing boom 
supplied Australia with easy money and spurious prosperity. 
Coincident with the drop in export prices, the flood of 
borrowed manufactures ceased, and Australia compulsorily 
woke up. Its favourable trade balances of recent years are 
proofs of a determination to pay its way. To remain solvent 
Australia must, with the best Empire spirit, sell more to 
Britain than it buys, by at least the amount of its annual 
interest bill, When British industry boycotts Australian 
produce because of a contracting Australian market, it should 
at least remember that the interest on its bonds is being 
paid nowadays out of income. Australia is paying cash for 
its cotton goods to-day. It is borrowing neither them nor the 
wherewithal to pay interest on their loan. 

True to the traditional association of an overseas Dominion 
and food production, all migration schemes have been based 
on land settlement. With a world at peace and a more or less 
expanding market abroad they were at least understandable. 
But the growth of economic nationalism, the determination 
of nations—including Great Britain—to depend less and less 
on imported foodstuffs, calls a definite halt to such pro- 
grammes, particularly so in Australia. The local market is of 
course many times over-supplied. In order to compete in the 
open market—and it must do so to pay its interest from 
income—practically every staple export is subsidised by 
bounties or local price-fixing. (One can buy Australian butter 
more cheaply in Devon than one can in Sydney.) Wool is the 
main if not the sole exception. It began with unrivalled 
climatic conditions of which the genius of the Australian 
sheepbreeder was quick to take hold. It has never had a 
serious foreign competitor, hence its life without subsidy. 
But no one believes that foreign countries buy Australian 
wool except because they must. For that reason wool is the 
one primary industry which could be expanded to the 
utmost limit of the continent’s capacity, by improvement of 
pastures, growth of fodder and water conservation. Unfor- 
tunately it does not conduce to a dense land population. If 
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merino wool is to be kept to its present high standard, there 
is a limit below which individual flock numbers cannot safely 
go. Scientific breeding and handling must have numbers to 
work on. 

Obviously, then, it is not to Australia’s present advantage 
to speed up the production of foodstuffs by migration to the 
land unless guaranteed a market. Unless Britain can do that, 
of what use is it to transfer a dairy farmer from Devon to 
New South Wales, or an Essex beef raiser to Queensland? 
The one cannot eat all his own butter any more than the 
other can his beef, and Australia has more of both com- 
modities than it can do with now. If, of course, Britain said 
to its migrants: “Send over butter and beef of a certain 
grade and quality and we will tax Denmark and Argentine 
out of our markets ”’—it might be another story. But that 
will not happen—in the case of Argentine beef at any rate. 
It, too, has an interest bill to meet in London, and money 
talks. It is interesting to listen to a Kenya coffee-grower on 
this point. 

There is also a prevalent impression in Britain that there 
are vast spaces of fertile land unoccupied in Australia. 
There is very little of any real pastoral or agricultural value 
which is not held by someone, under some tenure or other ; 
and many a stock-raiser in the dry areas has been heard to 
wish that his country had never been stolen from the blacks. 
The great bulk of the continent is climatically unsuited for 
the small settler, especially if he be an inexperienced migrant. 
Practically all of what is suitable, except in Queensland, has 
long since been alienated from the Crown, or is held under 
some form of long leasehold. There are few areas of any size 
and value remaining for original selection. It must be 
emphasised, too, that unlike the Canadian prairie, non- 
timbered land is rarely of agricultural value in Australia. 
The soil of the open plain, where timber has never grown, is 
unploughable at most times and unsuited to crops, But it 
provides the bulk of the country’s richest pasture land, the 
home of its merino sheep and cattle. 

Some thirty-odd years ago, the New South Wales Govern- 
ment, in response to an agitation for resumption of large 
estates in favoured districts, passed a compulsory sub- 
division law. It had the effect of freeing land-locked towns 
from monopoly, and the resultant rise in land values led to a 
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good deal of voluntary subdivision amongst large landholders. 
The law is more or less inoperative to-day, and the cost of the 
land acquired under it is prohibitive to the assisted migrant. 
The man with capital who is prepared to spend some time in 
first gaining experience of local conditions will have no 
difficulty in ultimately establishing himself. He will not be 
at the mercy of officialdom. The assisted migrant always is. 

In Queensland the position of the land-seeker with little 
capital is better. The great bulk of the state is still Crown 
Land and small areas in its rich coastal belt may be acquired 
for dairying, fruit-growing or cotton. But they are—in their 
virgin state—heavily timbered, and mean an uphill struggle 
for men of stout heart and experience. Still, they do offer an 
opportunity, and if Queensland could provide a market there 
would be a good living on a small area. This coastal strip is 
extraordinarily rich. If anything it gets too much rain. It 
has little if any winter. But by the time its bananas, pine- 
apples, pawpaws and early tomatoes are sent a thousand 
miles to Sydney, freight leaves little for the grower. Under 
the Queensland law land seldom becomes freehold. Its 
tenure is, in the farming districts, mostly ninety-nine years’ 
lease at low rentals subject to periodical appraisements 
which may operate either way. The large grazing leases of 
the west and north are resumed and subdivided as they 
expire. They are opened for selection as grazing farms in 
areas according to their stocking capacity. They need a lot 
of capital and years of experience, and the best of them is not 
gilt-edged as an investment. 

Western Australia’s land position was somewhat similar 
to that of Queensland, that is, it had land to give away, 
although between the two states there is no comparison. 
Its south-west corner is well favoured by Nature, and 
Western Australia made a spectacular attempt to absorb 
the loan-assisted migrant. Its failure was equally spectacular. 
In its zeal to show results, it pushed wheat-growing settle- 
ments into localities which were doubtful in the extreme. 
Some two thousand of its partly prepared farms financed by 
its Agricultural Bank are back on its hands, and some of 
the “settled” migrants are back in Britain. Under even 
the most favourable conditions the assisted migrant is set a 
formidable task. He starts without experience of any real 
value, for the most practical British farmer soon discovers 
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that he has to start at the bottom of the class in a completely 
new—and different—school. He has to make a living while he 
pays off the debt on his farm—in other words he has to make 
something out of less than nothing. In the case of men 
wrongly “ selected” by Government officials the result is a 
foregone conclusion. There have been, of course, exceptional 
cases of those men who would make good in any circum- 
stances, but the main results from the assisted-migrant- 
cheap-loan combination are legacies of debt and bitter 
feeling. It is little wonder that the most favourable Australian 
opinion calls a halt rather than risk a repetition of such 
disasters, and demands a recasting of the whole technique 
of migration. And as a result Australian Governments seem 
to be forgetting a little and learning a lot. 

There have been some significant news items cabled 
recently from Australia. We learn, in effect, that land 
settlement from a migration standpoint has been found out 
for what it long has been, an expensive risk. There is a 
definite market, small perhaps but guaranteed, for the 
products of manufacturing industry, now imported. Capital 
will be sure of a reasonable return and labour of a weekly 
pay envelope. Tariff protection where necessary, and in 
some cases a Government guarantee, will be forthcoming. 
The manufacture of engines for motor-cars and aeroplanes is 
suggested for a start. After a while further land settlement 
may be undertaken on the sound basis of increased local 
demand. British capital and labour are invited to take a 
hand in the new deal. 

From Australia’s point of view the suggested scheme 
seems eminently sane. The local manufacture of aeroplane 
engines is necessary from a defence standpoint, and the 
market for motor-car engines is substantial. The workmen 
who will make them will still be fed on Australian beef, 
bread and butter, in Melbourne instead of Birmingham. 
There are many other industries calling for establishment 
in the same way. It may be economic nationalism, a doctrine 
anathema to the economist and blamed for most of the 
world’s troubles to-day, but if this suggested manufacture 
of aeroplane engines is the entering wedge of industry which 
will pour some hundreds of thousands of well-paid, well-fed 
Britons into an empty continent, helping to keep that 
continent British, there is everything to be said for it. 

VoL. cxix. 22 
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Will such a policy suit Britain? According to a recent 
article in The Times, the day may not be far distant when 
the Dominions will be obliged to look elsewhere for their 
annual increase of man-power. The declining birth-rate will, 
in a few years’ time, mean a stationary population many 
millions below its present figure, and the powers of economists 
and statesmen will be taxed to prevent a further decline. 
Coincidently there have appeared in the British press 
statements to the effect that four million people in these 
islands spend an average of four shillings a week on food! 
It may be possible to remedy this deplorable position without 
placing further intolerable burdens on stable industry. But 
unless it is quickly altered, it would appear that the sooner 
Britain’s population shrinks the better, especially if the sur- 
plus can be gradually and happily absorbed under the 
Union Jack elsewhere. It might easily be that Britain with a 
population of thirty million people would be a much more 
effective place than it is at present. 

The possible “loss” of population seemed to trouble 
The Times. Population transferred to happier conditions in 
Australia or New Zealand is no more “ lost ” to Britain than 
it would be if moved from Northumberland to Cornwall, 
especially as its effective transfer would strengthen the nation 
at both ends. Even to-day there is scarcely such a thing as 
distance. Already a journey from London to Melbourne has 
been made over the week-end. In ten years’ time it will be a 
twenty-four hours’ run, non-stop. The invitation to British 
capital to follow its former trade to Australia, taking its men 
with it, is sound. There is a worth-while motor-car industry— 
even for less than seven million people—waiting to be wrested 
from America. And there are many others. 

Still, even if such opportunities were fully seized, it would 
mean adding further population to the bigger cities on the 
continent’s eastern seaboard, and it would leave the northern 
danger zone still unpeopled. At present the Gulf country of 
North Queensland, the Northern Territory and the Kimberley 
district of Western Australia hold a mere handful of whites. 
The Northern Territory is the local Cinderella. Originally 
administered by the State of South Australia, it was taken 
over by the Federal Government some years after federa- 
tion, and it has been a nuisance to politicians at Canberra 
ever since. It contains some good stock country, but the 
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bulk is of doubtful value except for possible mineral dis- 
coveries. Ministers of the Crown make periodical visits there 
—in the winter-time—and return to Canberra to incubate 
schemes for the Territory’s development. Whether good or 
bad, they are never hatched. The railway from north to 
south is still unfinished, the cattle-breeders are in despair, 
and unless another Kalgoorlie is discovered in its hinterland, 
the Territory will remain as it is for many years to come. 

The Kimberley district, the north-west corner of the 
continent, is still less developed. It has not even an unfinished 
railway, but of all Australia’s isolated areas it is easily the 
most promising. It has a few scattered seaports where the 
pearling industry has been established, a handful of whites 
inland raising cattle and sheep, a small coloured coastal 
population of doubtful parentage, and a few aboriginals. 
But it has harbours, rivers, and an adequate rainfall, with 
areas of good pastoral land. The mineral wealth which 
undoubtedly lies in its rugged hinterland is untapped. On 
its coast lies an island of iron ore said to be one of the richest 
and most easily worked deposits in the world. Local enter- 
prise is spasmodically exporting iron ore to Japan. 

One wonders what Italy, Germany, or Japan, any nation 
with a congested population problem, would do with 
Kimberley ? If their cry for a “ place in the sun ” is genuine 
Kimberley would supply their needs, literally. There is 
certainly no doubt about the sun, but a healthy white 
population can live there provided it works and keeps sober. 
It would not offer the conditions of other Crown Colonies, 
the black man doing the spade-work under the supervision 
of the younger son. There is no Kaffir, Negro, or Hindu 
problem ; if the white man cannot or will not work there, 
he may stay away. In pursuance of the White Australia 
policy several thousands of Kanakas who had been brought 
to North Queensland to work in the cane-fields before 
federation were repatriated. Australia was warned then 
that no matter what price it was prepared to pay, it could 
not produce sugar in its tropics by white labour. The sugar 
industry of North Queensland—after thirty years—is sufh- 
cient answer. It had not occurred to the critics that the 
Australian tropics alone in the world possessed no large 
indigenous black race. The retail price of sugar in Australia 
is high—it is fourpence a pound. It is a price worth paying. 
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The country has been saved a serious racial problem, and the 
experiment has proved that the white man both can and will 
work in the tropics, if he has to. What holds good in Northern 
Queensland applies equally to Kimberley. 

If neither Britain nor Australia can do anything with 
Kimberley, it is certain that, sooner or later, some other 
nation will at least make an attempt. All the self-governing 
Dominions originally trod the path of the Crown Colony, 
and the possibilities of reapplying the system to Northern 
Australia should certainly be seriously considered. The 
suggestion has never been officially made, and how it would 
be received at either end is unknown. This much however is 
certain: that Australia has a large and attractive area lying 
practically empty, and Britain has surplus population. It is 
not proposed merely to dump one on to the other with no 
settled scheme for development, although something very 
like that has been done in the abortive land-settlement 
attempts elsewhere on the continent. Quite recently British 
capital to the extent of thirty millions was advanced to 
various Australian Governments with the proviso that for 
every thousand pounds spent, one migrant was to be estab- 
lished on a farm. Thirty millions of money to help thirty 
thousand people to a better chance in life! Some of the results 
we have noted. Such an amount, properly handled, would 
have gone a long way towards establishing a successful 
Crown Colony at Kimberley. The land is there, and Britain 
has money and organising genius. The colonising spirit can 
still be found, provided the task of finding it is given to men 
who know it when they see it. Will some statesman able to 
look ahead take the project up, remembering always that the 
capital and men whether transferred to factories in Melbourne 
or a Crown Colony in Kimberley will still remain in 
Britannia ? GrorcEe Berrie. 


P.S.—Since this article was written, Australia has taken 
drastic tariff action against Japanese Cottons, an action 
which will chiefly favour Manchester. It has jeopardised the 
sale of a quarter of the Australian wool clip, and has caused 
bitter comment. Now—say its opponents—we shall call the 
bluff of those in Britain who talk Empire trade and relation- 
ship. A golden opportunity is being offered. Australia has 
placed the wedge in position—will Britain drive it home? 


CANNIBAL POETS. 
(| or eaeanre of a century ago our knowledge of 


the social life of the population of Melanesia was culled 

exclusively from a sheaf of travellers’ tales, and tinc- 
tured with the prejudices and the outraged sensibilities of a 
few missionaries. Anthropophagy, necrophagy and infanti- 
cide were represented as typical items of savage behaviour ; 
and the news that these depraved specimens of humanity 
were a rapidly decaying race was received with anything but 
regret. Then the anthropologist, with an annoying disregard 
of the dangers attendant upon the cannibals’ cooking-pot, 
coupled with the touchy temper of these dreadful savages, 
went—unarmed it is needless to say, and, which is more, 
unsupported by government prestige—and paid a social call 
upon the savages of the Pacific. These unbidden guests 
returned home safely, and reported that savages were not 
wild animals in human shape—werewolves by birth and up- 
bringing—but simple, kindly folk whose social organisation 
we might profitably study, with a view to repairing many an 
obvious breach in our own civilisation. 

Universities and learned societies immediately sent expe- 
ditions into the field. Government officials and mission- 
aries proved their eagerness to assist by endeavouring to 
make systematic observations ; and the cascade of sociologi- 
cal literature that resulted year by year gave the impression 
that the ground had been adequately covered. Certainly one 
would not have expected to find an uninvestigated island in 
the Pacific by the end of the third decade of this century. Yet 
such there was. South of the Trobriands, south of the Amph- 
leets, in the volcanic district of the d’Entrecasteaux group, 
was the unmissionised, outlying island of Tewara, inhabited 
by the Dobuan people of whom even Malinowski knew 
nothing more than could be gleaned from the stories current 
among his own light-hearted Trobrianders ; stories as lurid 
and as horrifying as any told by European traders and sailors 
in the days when clipper ships brought tea from China. 

The Trobrianders regarded the Dobuans as disgusting 
cannibals, head-hunters and sorcerers, who had queer 
customs, including a mysterious form of mother-right ; so 
we may surely be prepared to find here the typical savage of 
hearsay. Yet, if we consult Dr. R. F. Fortune, who recently 
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made an anthropological exploration of the territory, we shall 
learn that these cannibals are an zsthetic people, delicately 
susceptible to the rhythm of words, and sentimentally poised 
so that each man among them is a poet whose spontaneous 
verses may catch the public fancy. 

Dr. Fortune was luckily present on the occasion of the 
making of a song that “caught on”; but before quoting 
this it is necessary to point out that the Dobuan native does 
not recognise accident: all mishaps are considered to be the 
outcome of magic, which is customarily resorted to by the 
men as a means of avenging insult or injury; if, however, 
one’s conduct has been so exemplary as to preclude the likeli- 
hood of a secret foe, it follows that one’s misfortunes are 
attributable to the general maleficium of the womenfolk, for 
they, one and all, are shrewdly suspected of practising witch- 
craft for the love of it. No man, waking suddenly in the dead 
of night, can be quite sure that the sleeping form in the hut 
is his wife ; it may be only a semblance of herself lying there, 
while she is far away, flying about in search of opportunities 
to work off her spite on innocent menfolk. This she frequently 
does by influencing storms, and so causing canoe disasters. 
It is not difficult to perceive when these good ladies are about, 
because of the sparks they strike “ on the tops of the masts 
and the tips of the spars ”—let Europeans call it St. Elmo’s 
fire or what they will. 

Thus, when a certain native named Alo, who was out with 
a party of friends, found that his canoe, Siwabu, which had 
been beached on a coral outcrop, had taken the water and 
floated away while the party was at rest, he entertained no 
doubts concerning the cause of the disaster: men do not 
sleep so soundly unless they have been bewitched! It was 
still dark, therefore it is worthy of note that these highly 
superstitious fellows went into the water and swam about in 
search of Siwabu. At first they each swam in a different 
direction, displaying what a hard-headed European would 
describe as ‘‘ sound common sense”; but when one of the 
number—manifesting native caution—cried out, “ Let us 
swim all close together—the witches are at work! ” the swim- 
mers, with one accord, made for a local sand-bank, the home 
of the sea-bird, bwebwesala, where they scrambled to safety ; 
and much to their surprise and joy—for evidently the good 
magic was now with them—they found Siwabu. So far so 
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good; but the flying witches are very destructive: not 
content with having, in the first place, pushed the canoe 
adrift, they had broken the outrigger off and flung it aground 
some distance away where it lay undiscovered till morning. 

The outcome of so exciting an incident was the production 
of a song—Alo’s song. His, not only in the capacity of author, 
but also in that of proprietor ; for, though it became popular, 


it could not be publicly performed without his consent. The 
words are: 


tube gibwogebwobwoi swim in close formation 
siwabu i damanaia siwabu is sunken 

wa da tube gibwobwoi. you swim in close formation. 
bwebwesala ina saru the bird bwebwesala’s island 
ta enaienalida we ask of one another 

wa da tube gibwobwoi you swim in close formation. 


The songs, together with the rhythm of drums, are employed 
as an accompaniment when the people dance, a form of 
expression resorted to only when special events are being 
celebrated. Alo’s song was featured in the concluding phase 
of the Kula ceremony for that year. 

An interesting point concerning the Dobuan songs is that, 
unlike most savage chants, they translate into intelligible 
English, although it must be admitted that Alo’s song will 
remain something of an enigma unless the reader is equipped 
with an explanation of the circumstances attending its birth. 
Nevertheless, the emotional value is conveyed to the foreign 
mind by the words and rhythm, even if the literal meaning is 
obscure. Exactly the same objection might be applied to a 
great deal of English poetry. A foreknowledge of Francis 
Thompson’s tragic life leads to a fuller understanding of such 
a monumental work as his Hound of Heaven; and notwith- 
standing its excellence in English, if rendered in a foreign 
tongue it runs the risk of becoming burlesque. The title alone 
could easily degenerate into God’s House Dog. 

In civilised communities, love has ever proved a ready 
source of inspiration to the bard, and the savage, in this sus- 
ceptibility, again belies his reputation. A typical example is: 


iyano masaliguia You had me awake night long 
budia wainena budia woman 
lololi iyanoguia flute playing arousing me 


iyano masaliguia you had me awake night long 
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ida tana u naba be our basket you carry and 
ta sulu dimwadimwaro we shall dip up sand 
oraia numa toli sea water we’ll drink 
lololi iyanoguia. flute playing arousing me. 


The rhyme “and” and “ sand,” as may be observed, does 
not appear in the original. Rhyme is a medium which the 
natives do not employ, their reliance being placed exclusively 
on form and rhythm. The latter is sometimes enhanced by 
adding the meaningless suffix “ bi” to a word, and usually 
the last word of the line lends itself to this addition. Apart 
from this very slender licence, the Dobuan poet does not take 
liberties with language. Love songs, war songs, and songs 
concerning cannibalism are among the oldest in currency in 
Dobu. It is usual, there as here, for a popular song to expire 
in the course of time; but the savages have the advantage 
over us inasmuch as their forms are traditional and en- 
during, the subject-matter alone being transitory. Our latest 
popular songs may be inferior in every respect to their 
predecessors. 

The idea of a people proudly preserving songs connected 
with cannibalism perhaps induces a shudder of horror; yet 
this respectable European reaction is wholly unjustified so 
long as the mention of war songs is not equally revolting. 
With all due deference to Lord Alfred Tennyson, The Charge 
of the Light Brigade records facts no less barbarous than does 
the most detailed specimen of Dobuan poems connected 
with anthropophagy. The songs of mourning are particularly 
plaintive. Death is never supposed to manifest itself from 
natural causes, but, as in the case of accident, is thought to 
occur following the malefic machinations of some ill-disposed 
member of the community; hence the advent of death is 
viewed with terror by the population on account of the 
existence of such strong magic in the neighbourhood. The 
most fearless man among them does not dare to venture out 
of doors after dark, and distrust and isolation render every- 
one very miserable. At length, with a view to the restoration 
of social equilibrium, a series of public feasts is organised, 
with dancing as the concluding ceremony. Gala enlivens 
Dobu ; and the lone spirit of the departed, unwilling to leave 
the gaiety, dawdles while on its way to Bwebweso, the home 
of the dead, which is located back in the hills. 
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bwebweso lagalaga I go hillward to bwebweso 
dokwabu saliwina by dokwabu’s white sagusagu 
bwebweso lagalaga flower 

I go hillward to bwebweso 
saliwisaliwina the white, white sagusagu flower 
saliwega ya mwera from the palm I have climbed 
ya keseasearu I look out upon the path behind 
dobu ya mweroroi. me 


I mourn for dobu. 


The mysterious form of mother-right alluded to by Malin- 
owski’s Trobrianders, and other even less well-informed 
people, not excluding missionaries, is expressed in an institu- 
tion known as the “ susa ”—a degree of relationship existing 
between a man, his sister, and his sister’s children. A man 
inherits a house and a burial site in the village of his birth, 
but he cannot marry a woman of that village; therefore, in 
the event of his becoming a widower, he is bound to return 
to his own susa, and his own birthplace. His children remain 
the property of his late wife’s susa, and are prohibited from 
entering their father’s village. The break-up of the family 
does not take place till the man has spent a year mourning 
his loss and serving his relations-in-law. In the performance 
of this duty he becomes little short of a slave, or prisoner ; 
for he must remain isolated, his body covered in a thick layer 
of charcoal as a sign of bereavement. He may take no part in 
any form of celebration, not even in the singing of, “TI go 
hillward to bwebweso,” when it is performed in the obsequies 
of his dead wife. But at length the year draws to its close ; 
the women attire themselves in their long, red, dance skirts ; 
the men, standing in the customary circle, beat the drums ; 
and the lyric of the occasion is the traditional widower’s song. 


kenolokenologwai lie awake, lie awake and talk 
maniuniuwanina at the midnight hour 

u gimi kenologwai first lie awake and talk 

kenolokenologwai lie awake, lie awake and talk 

maiwortu kam gatu maiwortu your charcoal body 

mwaniwara kubunaia covering by mwaniwara below 

tomwai i bwegabwegai dawn breaks the black of night 

u gimi kenologwai. first lie awake and talk. 


The tragedy of the situation vibrates from these simple words 
with a force sufficient to stir a sympathetic chord in the 
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hardest of hearts. The father says to his children, “ Let us lie 
awake and talk ”—there is so much to say and, alas, so much 
more that must be left unsaid, for inevitably, “ dawn breaks 
the black of night.” The sun’s appearance over the horizon 
is the signal for the widower to retire to the outskirts of the 
village where the “ charcoal body covering ” will be removed 
and his skin anointed and adorned. A subtle reference to this 
ritual is contained in the words, ‘‘ dawn breaks the black of 
night,” for they signify that the man’s emergence from the 
mourning pall is, in effect, a “ dawn” for him. No longer is 
he Maiwortu, which is the nickname bestowed upon the char- 
coal-enveloped widower ; he is now freed from servitude, and 
he may depart. But fierce man-eating savage though he is, 
we may picture him, flower-bedecked yet stricken with grief 
as he sets out on a journey that severs him from his children 
for ever. 

The spirit land of Bwebweso is not reserved exclusively for 
the shades of human beings; it is made gay with an avian 
population; and the living birds in Dobu, irrespective of 
species, mourn the loss of their companions. Dinegwa is a 
small bird of insignificant plumage ; yet at the demise of his 
gaudy compeer, a black bird of paradise, he manifests no 
gleeful triumph, but sadly laments. 


i dogu idoguragura he mourns and he mourns 
manucodia! mwawasaia black bird of paradise is dead 
dinegwa! doguragura dinegwa he mourns 

bwebweso manucodi nina black bird of paradise from bwe- 
kaena lomena ta nono bweso 

manucodia i mwawasaia low falling your lament we hear 
dinegwa i doguragura. black bird of paradise is dead 


dinegwa he mourns. 


A bond of sympathy seems to exist between birds and human 
beings ; the former mourning not only for each other, but 
also for mankind ; or perhaps ‘‘ Mwatebu the maiden ” was a 
type of St. Francis, and is specially favoured. In any case, 
the song is exceedingly tender. 


ilulu i lululaga he is singing, singing inland 
natuwa lekawaega from the straits of natuwa 
suau i lululaga black satin bird singing inland 
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*lologea i kwaia at kelologea one lies dead 
mwatebu gomagweine mwatebu, the maiden 
kewabum ladiladi her mourning sweet sounding 

i lului lululaga he is singing, singing inland 
suau i lululaga. black satin bird singing inland. 


Canoe songs may be either of a sentimental or a spirited 
character. There is languorous ease expressed in : 


kana kwadima panamoti o star of panamoti 

kebwaga i oleole the south night wind ascends 
panamoti kana kwadima o star of panamoti 

bwaruada ya tolaiane at bwaruada I disembark 
kwadima egweguguia star peering in the cooking-pot 
i saisai oleole he rises and ascends 

panamoti kana kwadima. star of panamoti. 


The star of panamoti is Venus, and the song immortalises 
a gentle voyage to a place called Panamoti, eastward of Dobu. 
The “‘ star peering in the cooking-pot ” calls to mind W. B. 
Yeats’ lines : 


Where the wandering water gushes 
From the hills above Glen-Car, 
In pools among the rushes 
That scarce could bathe a star. 


A stirring canoe song is : 


to waga bwaina sana a fine canoe it was 
basima lobuninaia capsized by basima 

i lobulobuninaia blown over, blown over. 
koianiya kenokeno the hill lay there 
waibudo kaniyana rain fell for waibudo 
yaloa si delideli the clouds rushed over it 
basima lobuninaia. capsized by basima. 


Waibudo is the name of the canoe owner, and sympathy is 
extended to him on account of his loss. A “ civilised ”’ person, 
learning that a friend had sustained the misfortune of losing 
his yacht, would hardly rise to a poem ; his condolence would 
robably amount to “ Hard luck, old chap!—Insured, wasn’t 
she ?—Oh, well, jolly lucky you’re alive! ” : 
Early in November the arrival on the coral reef of multi- 
tudes of palolo worms heralds the change of season; and to the 
natives these marine invaders are as gladdening a sight as are 
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the first spring flowers to the white man at home. The south- 
east monsoon, cool and pleasant as it may be to Europeans 
domiciled in these latitudes, is, in the native way of thinking, 
a hard, wintry time when a man can do nothing but huddle 
over a fire. The coming of the north-west monsoon, therefore, 
stirs him to activity ; besides, the worms make good eating! 
“ The palolo rule over the south-east monsoon ; we take them 
from the reef; we cook and eat them; next morning, dead 
calm; then the north-west monsoon comes.” This declara- 
tion in prose is impressive ; how much more impressive is the 
song : 


damasi budibudi the deep sea palolo 
kasa butu yoyoi the village shakes from our run- 
butu yoyoinaia ning 

shakes from our running thither 
da geba doroebe look there seaward 
nabudibudiega from their deep sea place 
maina laulauolu with yellow sunset glow 
kasa butu yoyol. the village shakes from our run- 

ning. 


Of the many songs in currency in Dobu, we have garnered 
but a meagre handful ; yet it is sufficient to give an adequate 
conception of the scope and quality of the native verse, which 
is no mere caterwauling, nor is it of the ugly nature of much 
of the rhymed stuff sung and recited by Europeans. Songs, 
like other possessions, are handed down from uncle to sister’s 
son, and the native copyright convention is rigidly observed. 
Plagiarism is not countenanced in Dobu, and no encourage- 
ment is given to persons suffering from cryptamnesia. If a 
“new ” song savours of an old one, then the community will 
not accept it. There are, however, certain non-proprietary 
songs that are free of usage. These are so old that it is gener- 
ally assumed that they, like the supernatural beings of 
Dobuan legend, were kasa sono, that is, “ born with the sun 
and the moon and the earth.” 

Juvian FRANKLYN. 


m NATIONAL FOOD POLICY. 


HE publication of the League of Nations’ Interim 

Report of the Mixed Committee on the Problem of 

Nutrition (Allen & Unwin), draws attention to the 
urgent need, in every civilised country, of a national food 
policy. The aim of this article is to suggest such a policy 
suitable for adoption by Great Britain. A National Food 
Policy has been repeatedly advocated by, in particular, 
Sir John Orr, who in his work Food, Health and Income, 
estimates that one-half of our population is living on a diet 
which cannot be regarded as adequate for the maintenance 
of perfect health. Owing mainly to lack of purchasing power, 
only to a limited extent to ignorance, these people are to-day 
undernourished, though the majority of them may not be 
visibly suffering from malnutrition; nevertheless many 
more may to-morrow be victims of those diseases which are 
largely due to deficiencies in diet. Practically the only 
certain way of ensuring that everyone should have enough to 
eat would be to give food away. Milk is already being 
distributed to school-children by this method; cannot the 
idea be extended? Surely we have attained to a sufficiently 
high degree of civilisation to be able to guarantee to every 
member of the community, as one of the rights of citizenship, 
an adequate supply of food amply sufficient to maintain 
health ? 

I suggest that for a start we should arrange to distribute 
free, that is, give away, to every member of the community, 
rich or poor, what I will call a Guaranteed Food Supply, 
comprised of the following articles of diet: bread (5 Ib.), 
butter (4 1b.), milk (34 pints), eggs (3), meat (2$ lb. including 
about } lb. suet or dripping), bacon ($ lb.), common fish 
(6d. worth), potatoes (3$ lb.), other common vegetables, 
and fruit (1s. worth), common cheese (} lb.). The figures 
in brackets suggest the weekly quantities per head (children’s 
and adults’ supply would of course differ slightly), and are 
based with only minor variations on the customary con- 
sumption per head by the comparatively well-to-do as 
estimated in Food, Health and Income (Appendix VI, Tables 
II and III, Group IV). Their diet is stated to be adequate 
for full health, but includes sugar, which I have omitted for 
fiscal reasons, leaving it and luxuries, including for this 
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purpose tea, condiments, and so on, to be added by purchase 
in the ordinary way. 

Anyone would be at liberty to buy supplementary amounts 
of the Guaranteed Food Supply (or to ignore it entirely, 
continuing to buy all their food as at present), but actually 
the suggested quantities are better than those on which 
50 per cent. of the population at present exist, and equal 
(except in the case of vegetables and fruit, where the allow- 
ance is for only the common varieties) to those enjoyed by 
the next 20 per cent. of the population. Nevertheless it 
might be considered desirable to increase the milk allowance, 
making it half a pint for adults and one pint for children 
daily. We need have no doubts about obtaining the various 
additional supplies, averaging some I5 per cent. in excess 
of total current consumption, required for the proposed 
new national service; there would be considerable scope 
for a revival in agriculture (and fisheries), and in the import 
and export trade, particularly with Empire countries. 

It could be arranged that existing retailers should dis- 
tribute to the public, free of charge, the items comprising 
the Guaranteed Food Supply, receiving payment, including 
profit, direct from the State. Supplementary amounts of 
the various foods could be sold at the settling-up prices 
agreed between retailers and the State, which presumably 
would be fixed on a regional or national basis—the price 
of bread is already so fixed. (Retail prices to-day include in 
some instances a charge for delivery. The State, of course, 
would not meet this charge. Those members of the public 
who wished to have the Guaranteed Food Supply delivered— 
or part of it, such as milk and bread—could individually 
pay their retailers for this service.) All other foods would 
still be sold in the usual way, but it would be equally to the 
interest of retailers to hand out free food as to make cash 
sales, because in each case they would be getting their 
profit. 

Some sort of supply card, a designation preferable to 
ration card since there would be no restrictions on total 
consumption, would appear to be essential. It could be 
arranged that the various foods concerned should be handed 
out in exchange for vouchers from this card, which vouchers 
could then serve as the basis for settling up between retailers 
and the State ; costs of administration would be of negligible 
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proportions. It would be desirable for smooth working that 
the public should register at certain shops, of their own 
choosing, and draw all of the items included in the Guaranteed 
Food Supply from those shops. These arrangements would 
cover residents in hotels and boarding-houses, and could 
without much difficulty be extended to include the cheaper 
types of restaurants. 

Though receiving the Guaranteed Food Supply free of 
direct charge the public would still have the freedom of 
choice which is theirs to-day, selecting either white or brown 
bread; the usual varieties of butter and common cheese 
(some additional price complications behind the scenes in 
these two cases) ; pasteurised milk, higher grades on paying 
the extra Id. or 2d. a pint; eggs of good grade; cabbage, 
carrots, and so on; apples, bananas, and other common 
fruit. In order to overcome the difficulty as to who should 
have the best cuts of meat and bacon, it could be arranged 
that only the first 6d. per lb. of the cost of meat, and the first 
gd. per lb. of the cost of bacon, should be included in the 
proposed new national service; thus leaving the best cuts 
of imported meat, together with the better cuts of home- 
killed meat, and of bacon, to those who were prepared to 
pay the few pence extra. 

Taking, for those items for which the rate of expenditure 
has not already been determined, the average of retail 
prices during the financial year 1935-6 as recorded monthly 
in the Ministry of Labour Gazette, the cost per head of the 
Guaranteed Food Supply would be 6s. 44d. weekly. (These 
recorded prices, applying to a working-class trade, may 
perhaps be regarded as average retail prices throughout the 
country, exclusive of any charge for delivery; though if 
this charge is included in the case of milk and bread there 
would be a perceptible reduction in the above figure.) Owing, 
however, to the great increase in the quantity of food being 
distributed, to the far more regular rate of demand, and to the 
elimination of bad debts, retailers could work on a consider- 
ably lower gross profit margin than at present, and we shall 
assume a saving to the State equivalent to at least Io per cent. 
of retail prices, in which event the cost per head of the 
Guaranteed Food Supply would be §s. 9d. weekly. Assuming 
further that the price level will remain substantially un- 
changed, the aggregate cost during the current financial 
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year (1936-7) of the proposed new national service for the 
population of Great Britain (45,598,000, 79th Statistical 
Abstract), would be {£682,000,000. 

As is to be expected, a considerable proportion of this 
comparatively modest cost could be met by transferences 
of expenditure from certain of the existing social services. 
Once the proposed new national service was in operation, 
then (for reasons which will become apparent below), un- 
employment would diminish to such an extent that the whole 
cost of maintenance of the unemployed could again be put 
on a contributory basis, thus releasing the current expendi- 
ture by the State on Unemployment Assistance. Further, 
an unemployed man would not need the same degree of 
financial assistance which he at present receives. The 
Guaranteed Food Supply could replace the State contri- 
bution (and incidentally the employer’s contribution) to the 
Unemployment Insurance scheme, which in future could 
be maintained solely by the workers’ contributions, thus 
reducing benefits in the aggregate to about one-third of what 
they are to-day, but there would be no need to continue the 
special allowances for dependants. It could similarly replace 
the State (and employer’s) contributions to National Health 
Insurance, which could be maintained by the workers’ con- 
tributions, somewhat increased in this case, though with 
everyone assured of an adequate diet the cost of the scheme 
would probably fall remarkably. The proposed new national 
service could also replace the State contribution to Widows’, 
Orphans’ and Old Age Contributory Pensions, which would 
thus be reduced by approximately one-third ; and it could 
similarly replace one-third of the cost of non-contributory 
Old Age,Pensions; actually, of course, pensioners’ real 
incomes would be increased from Ios. to approximately 13s. 
weekly. On the basis of the 1936-7 estimates these suggested 
annual transferences of State expenditure would total {105 
millions. 

Local authorities would be saved a large proportion of their 
expenditure on poor relief, and rates on property could be 
reduced. These reductions, and the cessation of contributions 
by employers to Unemployment and National Health In- 
surance would largely, if not entirely, offset the extra cost 
which would fall upon industry if the annual relief at present 
given through derating was discontinued. The saving to 
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the State (allowing an approximate figure of {4 millions 
for the continuance of derating in the case of agriculture) 
would be {41 millions annually. 

It would undoubtedly be possible to suggest other trans- 
ferences and savings of expenditure, mostly of a minor 
nature. Allowing, however, for those as above totalling 
£146 millions, the remainder of the cost of the proposed new 
national service could be met in two ways. Firstly, by a 
duty of 4d. per lb., over and above any existing duty, on 
tea, coffee, cocoa, and sugar, which, allowing for a 15 per 
cent. average decrease in consumption (26th Customs 
and Excise Report, Table 132), would yield {73 millions 
annually. Secondly, by replacing the existing rate of income 
tax—4s. gd. in the { with its personal allowances, deductions, 
and reliefs—by a flat rate of 3s. in the f£ on all incomes, 
with no exemption limit. Putting, then, “actual” and 
“taxable” income, as defined by the Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue, at £4,000 millions in 1936-7, and deducting 
the estimated yield ({259 millions) of the prevailing income 
tax, the net increase in yield from the suggested rate of tax 
would have been {341 millions. 

The transferences, savings, and increased revenue available 
in the current financial year would thus have amounted to 
£560 millions, £122 millions short of the cost of the proposed 
new national service. Expansion, however, of Io per cent. 
in total revenue (existing revenue is estimated at {798 
millions, of which £146 millions have already been taken 
into account) would have been sufficient to balance the 
budget—and we have yet to allow for the trade revival. 

At first glance the suggested rates of taxation may appear, 
to the less well-to-do members of the community, to be a 
staggering burden. In practice, a wage-earner drawing {3 
a week would be obtaining the Guaranteed Food Supply 
for himself and his family in return for 9s. a week income 
tax (which could be collected by deduction from wages and 
the stamping of an income-tax card by his employer), and 
not quite 74d. per head per week additional indirect taxation 
through their consumption (allowing for I5 per cent. 
reduction) of tea, coffee, cocoa, and sugar. The staple foods 
for this family, say five persons, would thus be obtained for 
about 12s. od. a week; or I5s. od. if, additionally, another 
member of the family was earning {1 a week. With few 
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exceptions the purchasing power of wage earners would be 
remarkably increased. (The previously noted extra charge 
for National Health Insurance, only Is. or so a week, would 
be no burden.) The worst-paid workers of all would be 
enjoying the greatest proportional increases in purchasing 
power ; in fact, those who to-day form the most poverty- 
stricken section of our population would, in addition to 
enjoying better food, be able to afford a higher general 
standard of living, which would almost certainly prove to 
be the best safeguard against what might be considered any 
undesirable increase in their birth-rate. 

Blackcoated workers, professional men, independent 
business men, and retired people, with earned or unearned 
incomes ranging up to {1,000 a year would—after setting 
off against the increased taxation the reduction in their 
food bills calculated at 6s. 44d. per head per week, i.e. the 
cost of the Guaranteed Food Supply—be better off than they 
are to-day except in the following cases. Many single persons, 
some persons over sixty-five years of age with unearned 
incomes, and many childless married couples with earned 
incomes, would be up to, at the most, {18 a year less well off 
than at present ; but bachelors, even with very small incomes, 
would really find it as cheap to be married as single. Married 
couples with one child and with earned incomes of from 
£325 to {700 a year would be up to {12 a year less well off ; 
and with two children and earned incomes of from {450 to 
£750, up to {8 annually. Apart from these exceptions, 
blackcoated workers and others would all be gaining 
financially, but by far their greatest gain, as it is certainly 
their greatest need, would be from the increased feeling of 
security. We need hardly consider those with incomes in 
excess of {1,000 a year, all of whom would be gaining sub- 
stantially. 

It is clear that payment for the staple foods could be 
transferred quite simply, and without causing any hardship, 
from an individual to a collective basis. At the same time 
we could move a step nearer to that ideal: equality of taxa- 
tion as well as of representation. Lastly, a certain measure 
of redistribution of purchasing power could be effected. 

The fact that for the first time everyone would have 
enough to eat would mean a considerable increase in the 
volume of trade in exchanging goods and services for food, 
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both home grown and imported, benefiting every industry, 
most noticeably railways and shipping, with far-reaching 
effects even in the depressed areas. Additionally, the in- 
creased purchasing power of, in particular, wage-earners 
and the lower-paid blackcoated workers would probably be 
expended on in the first place clothes, to the great advantage 
of the depressed textile trades, and secondly on better 
housing accommodation (would housing subsidies still be 
required ?), thus further increasing the building activity 
which has been such a great factor of the present trade 
recovery. Again, there would be substantially increased 
expenditure by all other sections of the community. In 
short, there would be a trade revival of unparalleled pro- 
portions. The battle against unemployment would be more 
than half, perhaps completely, won. With everyone assured 
of their food many social injustices which it has not been 
possible entirely to suppress by legislation would tend to 
disappear, such as the sweating of labour; events would 
probably prove that good employers could view the change 
with equanimity. The unprecedented trade revival would 
certainly ensure that the yield of taxation would be sufficient 
not merely to balance the budget but to provide a substantial 
surplus, by the end of the second if not the first year. How 
should this surplus be used ? 

Our first obligation, indeed our interest, should be to ensure 
that farmers at home and, if possible, overseas, should 
receive a price for their produce which was equal to the cost 
of production ; this is more likely to be achieved by extending 
the system of marketing schemes and agreements than by 
laissez-faire methods, since our demand for food is naturally 
limited, but the supply can be almost any quantity we care 
to make it. The increased prosperity of agriculture would 
once again focus attention on the land question; possibly 
this question will be finally settled if and when we approach 
even nearer to equality of taxation—complete equality would 
mean only an income tax. Many agricultural problems, such 
as “surplus ” milk, could be kept in check by progressively 
increasing the suggested allowances in the Guaranteed Food 
Supply until saturation point of consumption was reached, 
production then being adjusted as nearly as possible to it, 
which would assuredly be as cheap as, and preferable to, 
subsidies or other devices. In time it would become necessary 
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to include all the easily produced foods in the proposed new 
national service, otherwise, as the suggested quantities per 
head in the Guaranteed Food Supply were increased to 
saturation point, producers of alternative articles of diet, 
such as poultry, would be unable to sell a fair proportion of 
their output in competition with freely distributed foods. 

Considering particularly Great Britain, though the 
argument is of universal application, once everyone in 
this country had as much to eat as they required for the 
maintenance of perfect health, of the best-quality food 
obtainable, for which we were paying a price equal to the 
cost of production, we should then, if trade was free from 
tariffs, be exchanging the optimum value, per head of the 
population, of goods and services for food. In other words : 
there is a definite limit to trade expansion in the direction 
of exchanging goods and services for food, a limit to which we 
cannot attain whilst anyone is under-fed, a limit directly 
dependent upon the health of our people (whatever their 
numbers, but surely not of a Malthusian order). Health and 
trade are interdependent. 

The establishing of the proposed new national service 
would be the next step in our economic progress, more— 
the next step in the march of civilisation. I look forward 
to the day when food will be available free to every citizen 
of the world, leading to an increased feeling of goodwill 
not only between man and man, but between nation and 
nation. 

Epwarp CorDEROoY. 
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A LeacueE or Nations? 


E are promised, somewhat half-heartedly, it must be 

confessed, by the chief Powers constituting the 

League of Nations, that this autumn an attempt 
shall be made to reform the League. The need for such 
reform arose from the failure of the attempt made during 
the past twelve months to use the Covenant as a means of 
preventing a war engaged in by a Great Power. There were 
those who always thought that the League of Nations could 
not be used for such a purpose. Yet so strong was the faith 
of many people in Great Britain that the League of Nations 
provided the only safeguard against war, and that if the 
League failed there was no hope left ; so determined were 
such believers to prove the efficacy of the League ; that they 
forced the League into an experiment which in the nature of 
things was bound by contrast to prove the opposite. To 
accept the League’s failure as final and decisive is in the view 
of many idealists to accept the inevitability of war. Yet it is at 
least equally arguable that if a League of Nations which in the 
last resort must logically depend upon a “sanction,” but which 
in fact has no effective “ sanction” at its disposal, is taken at 


_its face value, then the only probable result is disaster. 


It is now nearly seventeen years since the League of Nations 
started functioning. In 1919 the men who framed its con- 
stitution worked under the spur of the still fresh wounds of 
the greatest war known to history. The whole world was in 
a chastened mind, possessed of an almost holy frenzy of 
impulse to banish war from the habits of men. The motive 
was unanimous and strong. Those who remember the 
appalling difficulties of the Paris deliberations even upon so 
relatively non-controversial an issue as the League of Nations 
were even then in some degree disillusioned. In the very 
circumstance of honest repentance, it was found impossible 
to construe the repentance into reform. For four and a half 

ears Europe had been a shambles. Ten million young men 
had been killed. Twice as many hearts had been broken. 
Homes were shattered. When it all came to its bitter end, 
could any honest man say that any decent thing had been 
achieved at such a price? The whole war from beginning to 
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end had been a nightmare of human folly. It must never 
happen again, said everybody at the end of 1918. If it was 
not to happen again there must be some arrangement to 
prevent it. What arrangement? Obviously, as war was 
waged by nations, nations must agree never again to go to 
war. Moreover there must be a “sanction” against a 
violation of the pledge. 

The analogy was ready at hand. “ Civilisation” consists 
merely in the communal organisation of societies who for 
mutual convenience agree that property shall be safeguarded 
and life protected. That simple premise demands a central 
“ sovernment.” That government needs a “sanction.” 
The obvious sanction is that murderers and thieves shall be 
punished by the collective action of the community. It is a 
true case of collective security. Murderers are hanged, 
thieves imprisoned or fined. As a result the system of 
collective security within well-defined civilised communities 
does indeed work. Could not a similar system be made to 
work among nations? Is there not an analogy between an 
individual person in a community who commits an aggression 
against his neighbour and a nation which commits an aggres- 
sion against its neighbour? If the former can be deterred 
by punishment, could not the latter? Such a thought was 
the pure and simple genesis of the League of Nations in 1919. 

Now it was obvious even then to all simple people, that is 
to the people who were capable of clear thinking, that 
collective security among nations was a harder thing to 
achieve than collective security among individuals belonging 
to the same regional community, speaking the same language, 
trained in the same traditions, sharing the same interests. 
If therefore the “sanction” of collective security in its 
international scope was to be made effective, it was clearly 
necessary that the logic of the principle should be applied 
with even stricter thoroughness than within homogeneous 
communities. Within a community every single citizen is 
subject to the national law. Every single citizen contributes 
to the “sanction.” Therefore an aggressor knows for a 
certainty that if he be found out he will be punished. In 
the international field, if the experiment of organising a 
“ sanction ” against war was to succeed, it would be necessary 
that every aggressor state should know for a certainty that 
his crime would be punished by the operation of the sanction. 


? 
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The only sanction that could be thought of in 1919 and 
the obvious only sanction that can be thought of at all, is 
the collective action of all of the other members of the 
international society against the aggressor and for the 
protection of the victim of the aggression. Such a sanction 
is the exact analogy to the sanction used within national 
communities. When a man commits an aggression against 
his neighbour, he is punished by the collective action of every 
other member of the community acting through the agency 
of the “government,” which is the embodiment of the 
aggregate force of the community. 

It was perfectly obvious therefore in 1919 what were the 
simple principles that must be observed if a League of 
Nations was to be made an effective instrument for safe- 
guarding the peace. They were: (1) that the membership of 
the League must be universal ; (2) that every member must 
contribute to the “sanction”; (3) that the League must 
have at its disposal the corresponding power to that of a 
national government, to put the sanction into operation. 
These were the three simple, obvious postulates. No. 1 
implied logically that every single civilised government on 
earth should become a member of the League. But the 
question, what is a civilised government, is itself a difficulty. 
It was doubtful from the beginning whether absolute uni- 
versality was practicable. But the moment such a difficulty 
was examined it disappeared. All that would be necessary 
was that every great Power in the world should be a member 
of the League. In such an event every other Power would 
inevitably want to become a member. There were seven 
great Powers in the world: The British Empire; The 
United States of America; Germany; France; Italy; 
Russia; Japan. If the combined forces of those seven Powers 
were engaged in the punishment of aggression, the sanction 
obviously would be irresistible. And no sanction is effective 
unless it be unquestionably irresistible. Principle No. 2 
given above implied that the constituent members of the 
League of Nations should subordinate their national sov- 
ereignty to the international sovereignty of the League, 
just as a private individual within a community subordinates 
his freedom to the national government. No. 3 principle 
implied that every constituent member of the League should 
be totally disarmed, and that the only armed force in the 
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world should be that used by the League of Nations. The 
analogy was self-evident. Within a community the police 
force is the instrument of the government. Individuals 
must neither be armed themselves, nor have a private 
organisation of force. To the extent that that principle fails 
within a community, the principle of collective security 
proportionately fails. America’s gangsters are a case in point. 

What emerged therefore clearly enough was that a League 
of Nations must be complete in its membership, must be a 
super-state in authority over the constituent national states, 
and must itself have force at its disposal, while the con- 
stituent states must be disarmed. 

In such things there is no room for compromise. Either 
there is a sanction or there is not. And a sanction by its 
very nature must be a “ Ioo per cent.” sanction, or nothing 
at all. It is a choice of absolute extremes. If human nature 
is not ready for a League of Nations then there can be no 
League of Nations, and the old habit of war must go on. 
The question is: is the world ready for a League of Nations ? 
Obviously not. There can be no shadow of doubt about the 
answer. Even in 1919 when the psychological incentive to 
the formation of a League of Nations was at its strongest, 
the world’s representatives concentrated in Paris wholly 
failed to constitute a real League of Nations. They broke 
every principle upon which a successful League of Nations 
depended. There never was anything but a grotesque 
travesty of a League of Nations. At the very outset two - 
of the Great Powers were deliberately refused membership, 
namely Germany and Russia. That single fact in itself 
destroyed the League of Nations before it was born. Next, 
the United States for her part refused to be a member. 
That fact by itself would have destroyed the League if the 
League had not already been destroyed. 

The human capacity for self-deception is such, however, 
that the remaining four Great Powers, Britain, France, 
Italy and Japan solemnly proceeded to stage the panto- 
mime of a League of Nations. When in January 1920 the 
first meeting took place, the gods, if gods there be, 
looked down and this unnatural scene they laughed at. 
Shakespeare’s gods have a wicked sense of humour. For 
sixteen and a half years the political organisation at 
Geneva went on functioning after its manner. It was 
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not a League of Nations. Germany came in, and went 
out. Japan, being in, went out. Russia came in, and 
stayed in. The United States stayed out. Italy played 
truant. The Box-and-Cox Club at Geneva lasted nearly 
seventeen years. Much of its time was spent in negotiation, 
indulged in by the members themselves, for the achievement 
of one of the precedent conditions of its own very existence ; 
namely disarmament. And even during the long years of the 
work done at Geneva, first by the medium of committees, 
then by the medium of a world conference, towards the 
disarmament of the constituent members, it was not a true 
or genuine disarmament at all that was the object, but the 
eternal disarmament only of Germany. 

And then, last year, a Great Power member of the League 
went to war. At that time the United States, Germany and 
Japan stood outside the League. Italy being the aggressor, 
there remained in the League three out of seven great 
Powers. One of them, France, had not the slightest desire or 
intention to do anything so foolish as to pretend that there 
was in fact any such thing as a true League of Nations. 
British public opinion, however, by one of the most grotesque 
manifestations of mass emotion known to history, blindly, 
obstinately demanded that the theoretic “sanction” of a 
theoretic and in fact non-existent League of Nations should 
be put into operation against Italy. If the gods laughed in 
January 1920, it was because they did not believe that 
anybody could take this comic thing so seriously. If they 
have any saving grace of pity in their temper, they must 
have wept in December 1935. The British people, who have a 
greater gift of self-deception than probably any people on 
earth, who “ never know when they are beaten,” wilfully 
blind, obstinately unpractical, quixotically and magnificently 
sincere, led the world the most fantastic dance on human 
record. Even when the dance ended and a dispirited world 
was inclined to recognise its folly, British opinion impertur- 
bably clung to its heroic delusion. 

We are promised a “ reform” of the League to the end 
that “collective security ” the next time shall be a winner. 
How, no single individual in the length and breadth of the 
British Isles has the slightest idea. Is there any reason, even 
any common sense, in the expectation that in 1936, when the 
whole world is madly arming and when human nature is in 
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the raw, there is a better chance of constituting a true League 
of Nations than there was in 1919, when the whole world was 
prostrate, sick of war, and repentant of folly? It is the 
fashion among pacific-minded British students of diplomacy 
to argue that the alternative to a League of Nations is the 
old system of alliances and inevitable war. But the question 
of alternatives does not even arise. There is not, never was, 
any League of Nations at all, except in name. Even now 
those same apostles of a League theory without a League 
practice refuse to face the very basic implications of a true 
League of Nations. The universality of membership or at the 
minimum the inclusion of all the Great Powers, the total 
disarmament of the constituent members and the creation 
of an international police force: these are the three obvious 
conditions precedent to the very possibility of instituting a 
League of Nations. Until those conditions can be created, 
there can be no League of Nations. 

The truly pacific-minded people, those whose idealism is 
governed by the consideration of what is possible rather than 
by what would be desirable if it were possible, cannot for a 
second time lend their support to the framing of a sham 
League of Nations. The United States, Japan, Germany, 
Italy ; these states must be in it before the work of re- 
drafting the Covenant can be even started. Let a beginning 
be made with the United States. If it be found impossible to 
obtain the consent of the United States to join a League, 
then there can be no further discussion of a League. Is it 
not possible, some people ask—did not Mr. Bernard Shaw 
ask it in 1919 ?—to do the thing gradually, and to begin for 
example with a European League of Nations? It needs only a 
moment’s reflection to be convinced that such a method is 
wholly out of the question. Italy, a European Great Power, 
made war on Abyssinia, which is Africa. Britain, whose 
empire, our schoolboys are taught, is so big that the sun 
never sets upon it, cannot act without the Dominions. 
Russia is both a European and an Asiatic Power. Is Turkey 
a European Power? Is the Black Sea in Europe? It is 
obviously impracticable to circumscribe the geographic 
competence of a League of Nations. It must be the League, 
the whole League and nothing but the League, or the 
enterprise must fail. 
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Tue Finat Scenes at GENEVA. 


Italy began her invasion of Abyssinia on October 3rd, 1935. 
On October 7th, 1935, the Council of the League declared 
Italy to be an aggressor. Sanctions were put into operation 
at various dates in the second half of October. The Italian 
conquest of Abyssinia was completed on May 2nd, 1936, 
when Negus Tafari, the Emperor, fled from Addis Ababa. 
The Council of the League met on June 26th. It met 
privately for the main purpose of relegating to the Assembly 
the initiative in deciding the course to be pursued now that 
the war between Italy and Abyssinia was over. The Assembly 
met on June 3oth, its technical occasion being a resumption 
of the Sixteenth Assembly, its practical purpose being to 
consider how sanctions were to be brought to an end. Having 
been imposed during the war, sanctions automatically were 
continued after the war until they were.called off. 

Mr. Eden on July Ist delivered to the Assembly what is 
necessarily a speech of historic interest, for he had to announce 
the British Government’s view that sanctions, having failed 
to achieve their theoretic purpose, could now serve no 
purpose at all. He first of all spoke of the past, and made 
this confession : “‘ Not one of us here present can contem- 
plate with any measure of satisfaction the circumstances in 
which the Assembly meets on this occasion. It is an occasion 
painful for us all. In my belief it is the more necessary, 
therefore, in the interests of every member of the League, 
and. of the League itself as an organisation, that the facts 
should be squarely faced. What are they? So far as the 
application of sanctions in the Italo-Abyssinian dispute is 
concerned, the members of the League have together and in 
common applied certain economic and financial measures 
which they were in a position to impose, and which they 
thought could be made effective by their own action alone— 

et we are all conscious to-day that these measures have 
failed to fulfil the purpose for which they were imposed. It 
is not that the measures in themselves have been without 
effect, but that the conditions in which they were expected 
to operate have not been realised. The course of military 
events, the local situation in Abyssinia, have brought us to a 
point at which the sanctions at present in force are incapable 
of reversing the order of events in that country. That fact is, 
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unhappily, fundamental. Let me make, then, the position 
of the Government I have the honour to represent quite 
clear. Had His Majesty’s Government in the United King- 
dom any reason to believe that the maintenance of existing 
sanctions, or even the addition to them of other economic 
measures, would re-establish the position in Abyssinia, then, 
for their part, they would be prepared to advocate such a 
policy and, if other members of the League agreed, to join in 
its application. In view of the facts of the present situation 
in Abyssinia, His Majesty’s Government find it impossible to 
entertain any such belief. In our view it is only military 
action that could now produce this result. I cannot believe 
that, in present world conditions, such military action could 
be considered a possibility. This is the situation with which 
we are confronted. The realities have to be recognised.” 

He next spoke of the future of the League in this way : 
“¢ Are we to say, because we have failed on this occasion to 
make the rule of law prevail over the rule of force that we 
are therefore finally to abandon this object ? Certainly not. 
His Majesty’s Government cannot accept such a view. How 
many efforts have been needed in history to realise objectives 
of far less significance to the ultimate destiny of the human 
race? With such an objective as this before us our endeavour 
must be centred upon the task of reconstruction. I heard 
with the greatest interest, as I am sure we all did, those 
passages in the speech of the representative of France in 
which he spoke of the determination of his Government and 
of his country to seek to rebuild the authority of the League. 
In that all-important task I can assure him at once of the 
fullest collaboration of His Majesty’s Government. It is, 
however, clear that the lessons of the last few months must 
be embodied in our practice. Some people may say: It is 
the men and not the machinery that have failed. No doubt 
there is force in that contention, but we have to probe a 
little deeper than that. What were the reasons for the 
failure? Let us consider this matter for the moment, for it is 
of vital importance to the future of the League. Was failure 
due to the fact that there are certain risks which nations are 
not prepared to run save where their own interests are more 
directly at stake than they were in this case? Clearly the 
ideal system of collective security is one in which all nations 
are prepared to go to all lengths—military lengths—to deal 
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with any aggressor. That is the ideal, but if such an ideal 
cannot be at present attained—and I agree with the Prime 
Minister of France that a heavily armed world greatly 
increases the difficulty of its attainment—and let us not 
forget how much it has increased the difficulty of our task 
in the last few months ; if such an ideal cannot be attained 
at present it is surely our duty to amend, not necessarily 
our rule of life, but the methods by which it is to be enforced, 
so that these may correspond to the action which nations 
are in fact ready and willing to take.” 

Mr. Eden, therefore, in short gave it as his view that if a 
true League of Nations was an impossibility, then something 
short of a true League of Nations was better than nothing. 
He was entirely reserved as to what he might mean by a 
League short of a true League. M. Blum by contrast, but 
with equal vagueness as to details, gave it as the French view 
that the reduction of the League to a debating society would 
be preposterous, and that the only hope would be to create a 
real and effective League of Nations. M. Delbos two days 
later elaborated M. Blum’s argument by submitting that 
the implications of Article XVI of the Covenant be not 
weakened, but specified, so that precise military commit- 
ments should be known in advance of the hypothetical 
contingencies. Mr. Litvinov delivered a glowing speech 
(July Ist) to the effect that though the League had failed 
this time, it was reasonable to hope that the next time it 
would “ rise to the full level of League ideals, and the victim 
would be saved from the aggressor altogether.”? He added 
that what was necessary was a general confidence that in 
all cases of aggression, independently of the degree of 
interest involved to the particular parties, sanctions would 
be applied by all the states members. He drew the con- 
clusion that sanctions for the future must be made 
obligatory. 

Here then were the representatives of the only three Great 
Powers within the active body of the so-called League of 
Nations: Mr. Eden for Great Britain; M. Blum and M. 
Delbos for France; Mr. Litvinov for Russia. From the lips 
of not one of those men did there fall one single sentence 
which suggested that they had thought seriously about the 
matter at all, or had any constructive thing whatever to say. 
The very poverty of political thought is another of the 
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reasons why the League of Nations has proved in our time 
an unpractical dream. 

Can it surprise anyone that this historic Sixteenth Assem- 
bly, whose distinctive business it was to record the failure 
of the League, ended its session on July 5th by agree- 
ing to a “recommendation” the sense of which would 
baffle the keenest wit? In all solemnity the Assembly of the 
League of Nations by the votes of forty-four member states 
to one—the one dissentient being the victim of the aggression, 
Ethiopia—passed this motion : 

“TI. The Assembly, (1) having met again on the initiative 
of the Government of the Argentine Republic, and in pur- 
suance of the decision to adjourn its Session taken on October 
11th, 1935, in order to examine the situation arising out of 
the Italo-Ethiopian dispute ; (2) taking note of the com- 
munications and declarations which have been made to it 
on this subject ; (3) noting that various circumstances have 
prevented the full application of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations ; (4) remaining firmly attached to the principles 
of the Covenant, which are also expressed in other diplo- 
matic instruments such as the declaration of the American 
States dated August 3rd, 1932, excluding the settlement of 
territorial questions by force ; (5) being desirous of strength- 
ening the authority of the League of Nations by adapting the 
application of these principles to the lessons of experience ; 
(6) being convinced that it is necessary to strengthen the 
real effectiveness of the guarantees of security which the 
League affords to its members : recommends that the Coun- 
cil, (a) should invite the Governments of the members 
of the League to send to the Secretary-General before 
September Ist, 1936, any proposals they may wish to make 
in order to improve in the spirit or within the limits laid 
down above the application of the principles of the Covenant ; 
(b) should instruct the Secretary-General to make a first 
examination and classification of these proposals ; (c) should 
report to the Assembly at its next meeting on the state of 
the question. 

“II, The Assembly, taking note of the communications 
and declarations which have been made to it on the subject of 
the situation arising out of the Italo-Ethiopian dispute ; 
recalling the previous findings and decisions in connec- 
tion with this dispute ; recommends that the Co-ordination 
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Committee should make all necessary proposals to the Govern- 
ments in order to bring to an end the measures taken by them 
in execution of Article XVI (Sanctions) of the Covenant.” 

That is indeed an empty and a melancholy historic docu- 
ment, showing the vanity of human affairs in their political 
aspect. It remains only to chronicle the fact that sanctions 
were formally abandoned at midnight of July 15th—16th. 
What of the future? 


Tue Furure. 


The most striking fact that followed Geneva’s dropping 
of its sanctionist experiment was the utter demoralisation 
of diplomatic practice. With the spectacular stultification of 
the League Covenant there seemed to disappear the last 
traces of the Versailles system in Europe. Even the Locarno 
Treaty had disappeared with it. By reoccupying the Rhine- 
land zone in March the German Government in effect tore up 
that treaty as it had already in effect torn up the Versailles 
Treaty. In its Western aspect the Locarno Treaty had five 
signatories : Great Britain, France, Germany, Belgium and 
Italy. As a result of the Italo-Abyssinian war the Italian 
Government lost interest in the Locarno Treaty as completely 
as it lost interest in the League of Nations. Germany was the 
party that had torn up the treaty. Ever since Germany 
reoccupied the Rhine zone therefore the three remaining 
signatories, Great Britain, France and Belgium, had been 
discussing the desirability of holding a conference to discuss 
what next to do about the emergency. 

The British Government on April 15th was requested by 
the French and Belgian Governments to transmit to the 
German Government a series of questions designed to elicit a 
statement of Germany’s further intentions in Europe. The 
questions were submitted to Baron von Neurath by Sir 
Eric Phipps on May 7th. No answer was given by the German 
Government. It was therefore decided that Great Britain, 
France and Belgium should by themselves hold a “ Locarno ”’ 
meeting. There was certainly something to discuss. But the 
whole essence of the Locarno Treaty was the mutual guar- 
antee of peace by the five Powers. Was there much hope or 
even sense in three of those Powers holding a meeting, even 
if it were called (as it was called) “ preliminary ” ? 
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What they said in official London was that Germany’s 
refusal for more than two months to answer the British 
questionnaire about her intentions in Europe made it impos- 
sible to invite Germany to the “ Locarno ” talks in the first 
instance. What France said was that the meeting resulted 
from Germany’s violation of the treaty, and therefore, in the 
first instance, concerned only the non-German Powers. But 
Italy was one of the non-German Locarno signatories. She, 
too, was not to attend the meeting in the first instance. 
Would not wise statesmanship have sought privately to 
induce both German and Italian participation before holding 
the ‘‘ Locarno ” meeting ? 

The misfortune that had radiated from Geneva was due 
to the simple fact that the existing League was impotent 
from the beginning, because it was incomplete. The exactly 
parallel misfortune was invited by an incomplete “‘ Locarno ” 
meeting. Both the League and the Locarno principles 
depended wholly for their virtue upon the completeness of 
their respective membership. To violate common sense not 
once, but incorrigibly again, was the very travesty of states- 
manship. 

In truth these “‘ Locarno” talks were as much an ana- 
chronism as the League of Nations. The overshadowing 
fact in Europe is the expansion of Germany. The over- 
whelmingly important object for all serious people is to 
evade for as long as possible the war with Germany. Was it 
an accident that Germany made her agreement with Austria, 
the agreement that secured the consolidation of the 65,000,000 
Germans of the Reich with the 6,000,000 Germans of Austria, 
on July 11th—just four days before the ritual burial of the 
League’s sanctions? Or was the one event the nemesis of 
the other? It was at any rate obvious that a new epoch had 
begun in Europe. The Versailles epoch lasted nearly eighteen 
years, though it progressively and in recent years rapidly 
lost its hold. It has now been added to the academic body of 
things that are past. Henceforth it is not the virtue of any 
juridical instrument fashioned at Versailles, Saint Germain, 
Trianon, Neuilly, Sévres, or Lausanne that will decide any 
single thing in Europe or the Near East. The Covenant of the 
League of Nations was one of those instruments. 

GreorcE GLascow. 
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TWO LIVES OF HITLER. 


Of the many books about Hitler those of Konrad Heiden 
and Rudolf Olden are the most valuable.* No objective 
survey of his extraordinary career is possible at present, for 
his biographers, like his subjects, either admire or detest him. 
That he is a remarkable man is incontestable. That he is a 
singularly complicated character is equally clear. Lenin and 
Mussolini are much easier to interpret than this queer mixture 
of the prophet and the demagogue. Future biographers will 
have the advantage of knowing how he turns out, how far the 
experiment of personal autocracy in such a civilised country 
as Germany succeeds, whether, like so many other dictators, 
he plunges into war and goes down amid the ruins. To write 
of his rule after three years is like attempting to appraise a 
drama after the first act. 

Realising as they do that the personality of a dictator is 
the key to his achievements, both biographers devote by far 
the larger part of their space to the period before his accession 
to power. Both are accomplished and experienced publicists, 
who have studied the evolution of post-war Germany at first 
hand. Heiden is known to English readers as the author of an 
admirable History of National Socialism, Olden as the author 
of penetrating biographies of Stresemann and Hindenburg. 
Though their verdicts on Hitler are equally severe, the tone 

* (1) Hitler. By Konrad Heiden. Constable. (2) Hitler the Pawn. By Rudolf Olden, 
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of the two books differs a good deal. Heiden is dramatic, 
sometimes melodramatic. Two of his chapters are written in 
the sensational style which has become fashionable in recent 
years. That on women could have been omitted with advan- 
tage, not because the subject is irrelevant or unimportant, 
but because our knowledge is so incomplete. That on June 
30th, 1934, with which the story closes, will haunt the reader 
to his dying day. Hitler’s “‘ Bartholomew ” massacre, like his 
attack on the Jews, leaves an ineffaceable stain which can 
never be wiped out by his constructive work, such as it is. 
“« Among the victims were men of whom he had never thought 
and whom he would gladly have saved. Restlessly he darted 
in his aeroplane over Germany whose soil by his command 
reeked with innocent blood.” How many were shot will not 
be discovered till after the fall of the Nazi régime, perhaps 
not even then. Hitler’s own figure, in his explanatory speech 
to the Reichstag, was seventy-seven. “ Possibly there were 
at least 300, and not impossibly a thousand.” Life is cheap in 
countries ruled by irresponsible autocrats. 

The amazing story of Hitler’s rise is told with great spirit, 
but the most interesting chapter in the book is the analysis 
of his character entitled The Two Hitlers. He is certainly not 
a normal human being. There is a cleavage of personality, we 
are told, between Hitler and the Fihrer, the man and the 
stage hero. Though he abhors the theory and practice of the 
Nazi chief, Heiden recognises his extraordinary gifts. 


He created the mightiest supremacy over Germany that has 
ever existed—mightiest because magical. It is vain to seek in the 
shadow of the Brown House for clever, hidden wire-pullers, who 
manipulated this puppet and finally had him crowned ; there is 
none. As though a colossal mental endowment were always 
necessary for great achievements! There are other forces beside 
the mind. Yet he should not be regarded as mindless ; he possesses 
considerable intellectual gifts. The masses feel that this man is 
themselves, an aggregate and personification of their own forces. 
Hence that intimate relationship to him. And what sort of masses 
are they? They are the impoverished, beaten, famished German 
nation ; at the beginning of the century almost the most arrogant 
in the world ; now bewildered by the war and its aftermath, with- 
out self-confidence, weighed down by feelings of inferiority. . . . 
This man who fights his way up out of insignificance is the darling 
of the masses, as no prince or general could ever be. . . . Only 
the ruin of all made him ruler over all. 
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Olden’s thoughtful book is equally worthy of careful study, 
and the differences of approach add to its interest. It deals 
more fully with the early years, so fully indeed that we 
realise how extraordinarily and deliberately misleading is the 
narrative presented in Mein Kampf. Hitler’s poverty was 
more severe, his shifts were more desperate, than he allowed 
his readers to know. His sufferings were intensified by the 
fact that he was a petit bourgeois, not a member of the working 
class, with which, according to our author, he has very little 
sympathy. The title of the book, Hitler the Pawn, indicates 
the author’s conviction that the achievement is far greater 
than the man. In his biography of Hindenburg he stressed 
the decisive importance of the army and its Junker chiefs, 
through every phase of Prussian and German history since 
Frederick William I, not excluding the Weimar Republic. 
In the present work he stresses it again. Hitler had the 
insight to realise that the army was stronger than the Govern- 
ment and infinitely stronger than the Socialists, who, after 
the collapse of the Hohenzollern Empire, found themselves 
for a brief space on the crest of the wave and had no notion 
of what to do with their victory. Both before and since his 
accession to power Hitler has taken care to be on the side of 
the Reichswehr. 


He can be hard to every one bar the army . . . the totality to 
which Hitler so often pledged himself has been abandoned in the 
interests of the army. The old dualism of powers, which has 
always hampered Germany’s development and which ruined the 
Republic, continues as before. . . . The Dictator, the Leader, is 
the creature of the army. 


With the big industrialists on his side and financing his move- 
ment, he, the arch-enemy of Socialism and Communism, was 
irresistible. 

Olden portrays Hitler as a small man, the most skilful 
demagogue in the world, no doubt, yet not a real leader, an 
orator with little to say, a child of the World War and of the 
vast confusion, material and spiritual, which it left behind, a 
great destroyer, not the architect of a better world. In his 
gospel he sees nothing that is new—merely a challenge to the 
institutions and ideas which the most civilised nations have 
developed in Western Europe during the last few centuries. 
Writing as a German Liberal he denounces “ this crude, wild, 
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outrageous attack on humanity.” But the same object takes 
on very different hues according to the spectacles through 
which it is surveyed. Hitlerism, like Italian Fascism and 
Russian Bolshevism, has its millions of devotees, especially 
among the young who see in it the emancipation of their 
country from weakness, humiliation and despair. The man 
who has been able to satisfy the longing for leadership, 
despite his foreign origin and lack of education, his coarse- 
ness of fibre and crudity of thought, must have remarkable 
qualities. Is he so entirely the pawn as Olden maintains? 
Readers of these two biographies, while thanking the authors 
for their valuable assistance, must answer the question for 
themselves. 


(. Eta 


A GREAT BISHOP.* 
By her Life of Bishop Talbot Lady Stephenson has dis- 


charged an indispensable task and has done it with such 
distinction as completely to satisfy the innumerable friends 
and admirers of one who was among the most influential 
Christian leaders of recent times. 

Three men stood out during the past half-century as 
carrying on the Tractarian tradition, and yet as combining 
with it both a broad and enlightened outlook upon modern 
thought and life and also a more generous attitude towards 
non-Anglican Communions, especially towards Protestant 
Nonconformists. These three great leaders and inseparable 
comrades were Henry Scott Holland, Charles Gore and 
Edward Stuart Talbot. While their ecclesiastical principles 
were identical with those of Keble, Pusey and Liddon, no 
greater contrast could be imagined than that between the 
rigidity and exclusiveness of these earlier leaders of the 
Anglo-Catholic movement and both the spirit and the outlook 
of their great successors. It is safe to say that without the 
influence of Holland, Gore and Talbot Tractarianism would 
have withered and become fossilised owing to its inability 
even to tolerate the advances in scholarship, criticism and 
social life that marked the latter half of the nineteenth 


* Edward Stuart Talbot. By Gwendolen Stephenson. $.P.C.K. 
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century. The three younger leaders not only tolerated these 
advances, but welcomed them, absorbed them and courage- 
ously proclaimed them. The publication of Lux Mundi in 
1889, which so greatly distressed Pusey and Liddon, opened a 
new and most fruitful chapter of Anglican thought, while the 
influence of Professor Thomas Hill Green and of the Christian 
Socialists enabled the younger leaders to transcend the limits 
of narrow ecclesiasticism and to give both impulse and 
guidance to the growing sense of the wholeness of human life, 
with its practical consequences in political, economic and 
social concerns. Biographies of Scott Holland and Gore have 
already appeared, and now the trilogy is completed by that 
of perhaps the most sagacious of the three, Edward Stuart 
Talbot. 

Born in 1844 and of aristocratic parentage on both sides, 
everything favoured Talbot from the first. The devout and 
austere religious life of his parents, the wide circle of highly 
placed friends, intimate relations with both the Gladstones 
and the Cecils, all enriched his early development and gave 
him the sense of prospective leadership from the start. His 
intellectual capacity and thoroughness, together with an 
original and cultivated austerity of life, enabled him to equip 
himself by a successful career both at school and at Oxford. 
Then followed in succession his appointment to the warden- 
ship of Keble College, which owed everything at the outset to 
his influence and that of his gracious and charming wife, his 
remarkable parochial service as Vicar of Leeds, and as the 
inevitable sequel his consecration to an episcopacy, which 
was exercised successively at Rochester, Southwark and 
Winchester. His influence both in the Church and with 
Balfour enabled him to inaugurate the educational legislation 
of 1902, the stormiest achievement of his life. The high 
motives which actuated him in this most controversial 
endeavour are clearly set out by Lady Stephenson, and won 
the respectful appreciation even of those who opposed him. 
Finally, the experience of the Edinburgh Missionary Con- 
ference in 1910 and his association, then inaugurated, with 
the Student Christian Movement led the Bishop to a new 
appreciation of the faith and work of non-Anglican Christians, 
and thus prepared him for that fatherly co-operation in 
guidance that marked his closing years, making him an 
outstanding leader in efforts towards Reunion and closer 
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co-operation with all Christian bodies and activities. The 
story of this great and uniformly successful career is told 
in the volume before us with admirable lucidity and 
fullness. 

Fatherliness was the supreme characteristic of Bishop 
Talbot throughout the long years of his eventful ministry. 
Kindliness, austerity and humility were the features that 
distinguished his character. Weightiness, not brilliance or 
originality, was the distinguishing feature of his intellect, 
the working of which was always controlled by the gravity 
of his moral outlook and self-discipline. Slow in arriving 
at a judgment, either on large affairs or on personal problems, 
he was strong in acting upon the decisions at which he 
eventually arrived, after setting out and balancing the 
alternatives which confronted him. Severity and tenderness 
were remarkably combined in him. The result of all these 
qualities and of his appreciation of good wherever he found it 
was seen in the steadily advancing growth of comprehensive- 
ness in thought and conduct, which eventually made him a 
venerated leader of Christian thought and effort, whose 
influence reached out to all the religious and social movements 
of his time. The study of this book must be recommended to 
all who would understand the spiritual movement of the past 
century. It is at once a source of indispensable information 
and a valuable moral tonic. What more can be said ? 


}-S. is 


JEFFERSON-* 


An American professor, well versed in the history and 
politics of his country, once remarked to me that Thomas 
Jefferson’s influence on political ideas has exceeded that of 
all the other Presidents of the United States put together. 
Wherever you find a Jeffersonian to-day—and there are many 
in America, and especially in Virginia—you find what we in 
England would call a Cobdenite or Gladstonian Liberal. 
Those familiar with Jefferson’s career and writings and with 
the standard biographies from Tucker and Randal down to 
that of Professor Gilbert Chinard (which embodies a good deal 


* The Living Fefferson. By James Truslow Adams. Scribner’s. 
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of new material) will welcome this new work. Mr. James 
Truslow Adams has made his mark, not only as an American 
historian, but as an independent publicist who keeps a 
critical and vigilant eye upon the political or financial mis- 
demeanours of successive Congresses and Presidents. In this 
his latest book we recognise the political pamphleteer as well 
as the historian. Jefferson and Hamilton have served for 
more than a century to represent two opposing schools of 
political thought, and consequently their biographers have 
frequently been inspired by a political purpose. But Mr. 
Adams’ preference for Jefferson has not poisoned his mind 
against Hamilton as the late Mr. Oliver’s preference for 
Hamilton poisoned his mind against Jefferson. From his 
fair and skilful handling of the main episodes in Jefferson’s 
life, it is clear that Mr. Adams has read with critical care all 
the available material. In describing Jefferson’s controver- 
sies, we feel that he has studied well the parts played by 
Alexander Hamilton, John Marshall, John Adams, James 
Madison and other contemporaries with whom Jefferson 
wrestled or co-operated. Though he pauses from time to time 
to illustrate the width and variety of Jefferson’s mental and 
moral interests—his devotion to his wife and daughters, the 
firmness of his friendships, his love of music, his artistic gifts, 
and above all the breadth and depth of a humanity which 
embraced the negro race and won the devoted loyalty of his 
own slaves—yet we feel throughout that our author’s main 
business is with Jefferson’s statesmanship and political ideas. 
Even while he adorns the tale, he is pointing the moral ; and 
in the last two chapters “ the Living Jefferson ” is brought to 
bear with severity upon the Democratic Party of to-day and 
its popular President. From first to last Jefferson is presented 
as the founder and inspirer of American Liberalism. He is not 
only a great Liberal, but a great gentleman, an aristocratical 
Democrat whose ideal of government was a nation mainly 
agricultural, based on the popular vote, but governed by men 
of virtue and capacity. ; 
There is an acute discussion on the theory of natural rights 
as understood by Jefferson. In his hands the doctrine served 
not only to assert the rights of the American Colonies against 
George III’s Government, but also to provide a basis for 
maintaining individual freedom and state rights against a 
centralising Federal Government after the Constitution was 
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adopted. Jefferson drew a distinction between natural and 
civil rights. Natural rights were those which we can exercise 
fully and perfectly as individuals, such as the right to free- 
dom of thought and expression. Civil rights comprised the 
rights to personal security and the possession of property, 
because in those cases the individual is dependent on society 
and on the guarantee of a good Constitution and a good 
Government. This philosophic distinction helps to explain 
why Jefferson attached so much importance to a Bill of 
Rights as an element in the American Constitution. What- 
ever philosophic difficulties may be felt about the doctrine, 
we can agree with Mr. Adams that it “ played an enor- 
mous part in the gaining of freedom for the modern 
world.” 

There never was a statesman or legislator whose actions 
and proposals throughout life were more consistent than 
Jefferson’s with his theories of human happiness and human 
government, though he always thought first of his own State 
and of the Union. In framing the Declaration of American 
Independence and the Statute of Religious Freedom for 
Virginia, in repealing the Virginian law of entail, in founding 
the University of Virginia, in opposing protective tariffs and 
monopolies, and in keeping his country, once it had attained 
independence, by all the means in his power out of foreign 
wars, he was interpreting as a statesman the same moral ideas 
of individual liberty and national progress, of equality of 
opportunity and the greatest happiness of the greatest num- 
ber, which inspired Adam Smith, Bentham, Cobden and 
Gladstone. 

Jefferson’s advocacy of sound money, balanced budgets and 
avoidance of debt proceeded from a deep conviction that 
national insolvency and a depreciating currency are mischiefs 
fatal to the happiness of a nation and to its internal and 
external strength. It was not through any lack of love for the 
poor that he opposed the spoliation of property. He valued 
good government, but he hated over-government. The State, 
in his eyes, existed for the benefit of the individuals who com- 
posed it. Ministers and officials were to be the servants, not 
the dictators, of the people. All this, and much more, is 
paar expressed in Mr. Truslow Adams’ portraiture of 

is hero. 


F. W. Hirst. 
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THE FINE ARTS UNDER THE GEORGES * 


The appearance of this very attractive book is opportune, 
public attention having been so recently drawn to English 
chinotseries at the Burlington Fine Arts Club and elsewhere, 
and to the work of the Adam brothers at Adelphi Terrace, 
while George IV’s merits as a Man of Taste and art patron are 
receiving belated recognition, and the Baroque is once more 
in favour. 

Tastes proverbially differ, but the eighteenth century seems 
to have been peculiar in having a canon of taste regulated by 
the governing class, “ an apparently general agreement upon 
what constituted correct taste.” The Grand Manner in 
painting was officially expounded by Sir Joshua Reynolds in 
his Discourses ; it was seen in the numerous great houses built 
for nobles and gentry, who themselves felt, or affected, an 
enthusiasm for the Fine Arts, as evinced by the foundation of 
the Society of Dilettanti about 1730. Mr. Steegmann ably 
reviews the different branches of art : painting, architecture 
and decoration, sculpture, landscape-gardening, of the period. 
He traces the foreign influences on the English tradition—in 
painting, of the Italian and French masters ; in architecture, 
of the Palladian, Baroque and Oriental styles. Most of the 
leading architects, Chambers and others, worked in several 
styles; Wren himself had experimented with both Gothic 
and Rococo. This accepted standard of correct taste resulted 
in a certain frigid formality (as seen, for instance, in Holkham 
House), and there were reactions from it, like the Gothic and 
Chinese. In painting, “‘ Hogarth alone revolted, and alone he 
was never accepted.”” In Nature, which itself had been sub- 
jected to rules, and “ improved ” to resemble art, a “ studied 
informality ”’ succeeded the laying out of parks and gardens 
with “ prospects ” and “ approaches,” inimitably described 
in Mansfield Park: these, however, continued to be adorned 
by Chinese or classic temples and sham ruins. Horace Wal- 
pole’s Strawberry Hill, and his careful notes of various country 
seats, find mention, needless to say, in these pages ; the simple 
dignity of the smaller Georgian houses, such as delight us in 
any country town, is also remarked. 

The “‘ Gothic revival,” sneered at as it has been, was, we are 


* The Rule of Taste from George I to George IV, By John Steegmann. Macmillan. 
1936. 
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reminded, based at first on a real archzological interest, an 
effort “ to conjure up the past ” ; later, it became an affecta- 
tion, and with the substitution of stucco for stone, a dishonesty. 
Chinese style applied to architecture, of which Sir William 
Chambers’s Pagoda at Kew is an outstanding example, proved 
less successful than in interior decoration, where Chippendale 
and others introduced its motifs into their furniture and 
mirrors to blend with the fashionable wallpapers. A note of 
graceful elegance introduced by the brothers Adam tem- 
porarily modified the austerer rules of taste ; Greek influence, 
under the Regency, produced stately and beautiful work such 
as Nash’s in London and Brighton; his Terraces round 
Regent’s Park have still happily escaped demolition. Among 
the illustrations, all interesting and admirably chosen, one 
may mention those of three ill-fated structures, each of which 
stood for a few years only—Canaletto’s drawing of the Chinese 
bridge over the river at Hampton Court (1754) ; Beckford’s 
extraordinary, melodramatic Gothic erection, Fonthill Abbey 
(1807), and the conservatory “ built in the manner of a 
cathedral,’ exemplifying the “ inspired confusion ” of taste 
which reigned at Carlton House. With the rise of middle-class 
democracy at the time of the passing of the Reform Bill, the 
control of taste passed into other hands, and foreign influences 
were superseded by a “native modern art,” romantic and 
naturalistic, of which Wilkie and Constable are here men- 
tioned as representative. 


E..G.5; 


THE STATE (OR Sisco. 


The state of Russia has been so variously interpreted by 
well-wishers and critics of the Soviet régime that the ex- 
periences of recent visits by Sir Bernard Pares and Sir Walter 
Citrine provide welcome material for acquiring a further 
insight into Russian conditions. In the course of a short 
visit to Moscow in the new year, designed primarily for the 
purpose of promoting a real contact between English and 
Russian scholars and students, Sir Bernard inspected local 
factories, schools and social institutions and surveyed the 


(1) Moscow Admits a Critic. By Sir Bernard Pares. Nelson. (2) I Search for 
Truth in Russia. By Sir Walter Citrine. Routledge. 
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state of a city with which he had been intimately connected 
up to 1918. His unrivalled knowledge of the old Russia 
and his antipathy to the post-war system render the con- 
clusions from his visit of particular value. “ There is no 
doubt, as far as Moscow is concerned, that a definite stage 
of achievement and prosperity has been reached.” Sir 
Walter’s testimony covers a wider field. In the course of a 
month last autumn, he toured a large area of Western and 
Southern Russia, travelling from Leningrad to Moscow and 
thence to the Ukraine and on to the oil-fields of Baku by 
the Caspian Sea. Treated as a specially privileged visitor 
and accompanied by an interpreter and guide, Sir Walter 
made an extensive inspection of industrial and social con- 
ditions. He insisted upon seeing everything he wished. 
With the experience of a previous visit in 1925 and supported 
by a grasp of official and other information about Russia, he 
was frank in his comments and openly critical with many of 
the officials with whom he talked. His long diary proves him 
a discerning observer and a collector of a mass of knowledge, 
particularly of prices, wages, living and labour conditions. 
Both visitors are agreed, from what they saw and believed, 
upon a number of major points. Since 1933 great changes 
have been in progress. The emergence of a self-contained 
nationalist outlook, prompted by foreign menace, is evident, 
and a coercive policy has been somewhat relaxed, particularly 
towards the peasants, who can now own their livestock. 
The collective farms, with the growing goodwill of their 
operators, are likely to succeed. While communist control 
remains dictatorial, there is a reduction of propaganda in 
the schools; and both visitors were impressed by non- 
political shows at Moscow theatres. Elsewhere, however, 
government propaganda remains intensive. The institution 
of a seven-hour day is an advance and they agree that un- 
employment has been abolished. Sir Bernard, however, 
admits that he can only speak for Moscow, whence all non- 
workers have been deported; and Sir Walter did not visit 
areas beyond the scope of the Plan. In his view no recurrence 
of unemployment is likely, because in this Socialist State 
demand will always outbid supply. The factories are in a 
feverish state of production, particularly for defence purposes. 
The people appear to be well fed, if poorly clothed, and the 
shops less bare of everyday necessities than heretofore. 
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The standard of living is rising, although, as Sir Walter says, 
it remains greatly below that of the British working class. 

The policy of intensive industrialisation and craving for 
ever greater output is outrunning itself. Factories not only 
produce goods that are usually shoddy or inefficient, but fail 
to absorb economically the growing number of industrial 
workers. The result is low wages and low living conditions. 
In Moscow, says Sir Bernard, the housing problem is 
“ probably the sorest spot in the present situation,” and his 
hope of early remedy is not borne out by Sir Walter’s analysis. 
The latter stresses throughout his book the appalling 
shortage everywhere. The official standard of accommoda- 
tion is fixed at nine square metres per head. The present 
housing programme can provide for only half this space. One 
family per room is most common. New buildings are “jerry” 
built and incomplete, and squalor is widespread. Rents, how- 
ever, are low, usually 10 per cent. of earnings. On the other 
hand, the new factories are extremely spacious and well laid 
out from an esthetic and productive point of view. 

To foster industrial productivity, which increased by 
20'4 per cent. in 1935, well-known methods are employed. 
“‘ Piece-work is aimed at everywhere,” with the alleged 
purpose of guaranteeing a wage proportionate to output. 
But in practice the “ norm,” or wage measurement standard, 
is raised to meet an increased rate of production. Sir Walter 
applauds the Stakhanov Movement so far as it makes for 
greater efficiency, but he has no doubt whatever that “ there 
is coercion of the slow worker,” at least morally by such 
means as black lists. Moreover, “ equality of wages is scouted 
as an impossible and undesirable thing.” Rates are usually 
divided into eight categories and range from 100-120 roubles 
a month up to a 1,000 or more for especially skilled or 
Stakhanov workers and members of administrative tech- 
nical staffs; the average wage is 200-250 roubles. In 
addition, the “socialised”” wage, to cover the factory’s 
social services such as children’s créches and holidays, is 
about one-third of the monetary wage. Taking the value 
of the rouble at 3d., Sir Walter estimates that the total 
weekly wages of a shoe operative yield 21s. 14d. and those 
of a metal-worker 27s. 9d. In most cases this is doubled 
because the wife goes out to work and receives the same 
pay. Women do similar work to men, including heavy 
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manual labour such as road-mending and even mining. 
Sir Walter despairs of the trade unions. They are in fact 
State organisations and instruments of the government in 
forwarding production. Their nominal function of safe- 
guarding the workman’s welfare is quite illusory. 

The general impression from these two books is that 
Russia is progressing in her Plan while reflecting more and 
more the outlook and many features of the so-called 
“capitalist? State. Meanwhile living conditions remain 
terribly low with little prospect of great alleviation in the 
immediate future. On the other hand there is everywhere 
a spirit of great energy and determination. In Sir Bernard 
Pares’ view the Soviet Government is “ certainly much more 
representative of Russia as a whole than it was in the time 
of conflict two years ago.” But whether the working of the 
new constitution will allow any freedom remains to be seen. 


* * * * * 


A DEFENCE OP BULGARIA. 


Mr. George Clenton Logio was formerly one of Dr. Burrows’s 
lecturers at King’s College. He was Secretary to the Board 
of Trade Mission to Bulgaria (1919) and is known as the 
author of good books on Bulgaria and Roumania. In the 
present book* he boldly attempts a defence of Bulgaria 
against his post-war critics, especially those whose fingers 
were burnt in the League of Nations Loans. Mr. Logio 
states frankly : 

As a result of the world war Bulgaria has sustained further 
mutilations. She has been incapacitated and disabled, and turned 
into a mendicant among the nations. Loans have been floated 
under the sponsorship of the League of Nations to succour her. 
The author canvassed at the time all his acquaintances and friends 
in favour of the loan which was raised on behalf of the Bulgarian 
refugees. The disillusion and loss this Refugee Loan has caused to 
the author’s acquaintances has been the chief moral incentive 
which has urged him to compile the present book. He feels he 
owes them a full explanation, and he, in a special chapter, has 
attempted to give a complete version of the story of these loans, 
so that it may become clear that the responsibility for the partial 
default of their country does not weigh solely on the Bulgarians. 

* Bulgaria Past and Present. By George Clenton Logio. Manchester: Sherratt & 
Hughes. 
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Mr. Logio’s contention is that no blame can possibly 
attach to Bulgaria, for default was inevitable as a result of 
the discriminatory and unfair conditions imposed by the 
Finance Committee of the League of Nations, especially 
the payment of the pre-war loans in gold francs instead of 
in paper francs. In addition Mr. Logio gives us a valuable 
complete picture of Bulgarian politics, economics, finance, 
education, agriculture. An honest and trustworthy exposition 
of this kind is exactly the sort of thing we have been led to 
expect from Mr. Logio, and will be of immense service to 
his many British readers. The book is printed in Bulgaria, 
which fact leads the author to make this frank and disarming 
plea: “ The forbearance of the reader is solicited for the 
numerous typographical errors, such as the occasional 
omission or substitution of letters, disseminated throughout 
the book, and due to the total ignorance of English of the 
Bulgarian printers.” It is indeed a remarkable feat for 
printers to print blind, as it were, and the result is a magnifi- 
cent tribute to their resource. There are remarkably few 


errors. 
Go & 


SHORTER REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


In his life of the late Earl of Inchcape,* Mr. Hector Bolitho has 
endeavoured to draw a fair and objective portrait of one of the greatest 
brains in commerce and finance during the last generation. His task is 
rendered especially difficult by reason that Lord Inchcape kept no 
personal diary and had his intimate correspondence with Lady Inch- 
cape regularly destroyed. Moreover, no detailed record exists for some 
of his most remarkable efforts, such as his sale of prize vessels for the 
Government after the war ; so much of his work was done by word of 
mouth. On the other hand, the biographer has derived great assistance 
from former colleagues, friends, servants and business competitors. 
Mr. Bolitho properly prefers a general picture to a detailed account of 
his commercial career. We get little impression of the purely callous 
and ruthless man of business, although admittedly Lord Inchcape 
could be “hard” with his rivals and always demanded of his sub- 
ordinates every ounce of loyalty and energy. A man of the utmost 
integrity and sense of duty, he was determined to secure efficiency at 
all costs. He expected the same application to work which had seen 
his rise from a scrivener in Arbroath to chairman of the P. and O. and 


* James Lyle Mackay, first Earl of Inchcape. Murray. 
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the driving force in numerous other concerns. Acknowledged a just 
and grateful man, he drew from those under him, in particular his 
personal servants, a spontaneous expression both of affection and 
awesome respect. The reader appreciates from this biography his 
lightning grasp of an issue and an equally rapid power of decision, and 
his boldness and foresight, exemplified in the P. and O. building policy 
in the post-war years of depression. If there were “ few high lights ” in 
his career of unbroken success, he was ever willing to share in public 
work. Continual advice to the government and work upon committees 
and commissions, such as the Geddes and Indian Retrenchment Com- 
mittees, were of immense value. It is to this side of his life that Mr. 
Bolitho gives particular prominence. But such official contacts never 
prevented outspoken criticism of government policy, especially on 
questions of interference with trade and expansion of the social services. 
Above all an individualist, he believed in the strictest form of laissez- 
faire in government, placing the claims of commercial enterprise before 
those of social and cultural development. But within the former sphere 
his capacity was unsurpassed. 
* * * * * 


General Sir Charles Harington served under Lord Plumer as Major- 
General, General Staff, for a long period during the Great War, in the 
defence of the Ypres salient. He has now written a vivid and sym- 
pathetic memoir of “a great, straightforward, God-loving soldier.””* 
General Harington wisely makes no attempt at fine writing. He states 
his facts in the simplest language and thereby allows his facts to 
constitute their own eloquence. The affection inspired by Lord Plumer 
in every sphere of work is abundantly proved by the fullest illustration 
and example given in the book. 

We see him in South Africa, France, Malta and Palestine, working 
as administrator as well as soldier. He was one of the warmest con- 
tributors to the success of Toc H. To the military men the author’s 
account of the Passchendaele campaign of 1917 will be of particular 
interest. General Harington, who knew at first hand what the Second 
Army did in the Ypres Salient, has no hesitation in plunging into the 
controversial field. What he writes commands attention. It is a book 
of deep human sympathy and of historical value. G. G. 

* * * * * 


Two volumes from Batsford will appeal to lovers of British scenery. 
Mr. Edmund Vale writes from an unusual angle in The Seas and Shores 
of England}: “ Our cliff scenery is probably the most varied in the 
world,” and the author uses his wide personal knowledge and literary 
talent to provide an attractive appreciation of England’s five seas and 


* Plumer of Messines, by General Sir Charles Harington, G.C.B., G.B.E. Foreword 


by the Archbishop of Canterbury. John Murray. 
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her coastal scenery with its fishing villages and harbours, ports, and 
coast resorts. As Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch points out approvingly in 
his Foreword, this book is distinctive in considering the beauty of the 
coast from the aspect of the sea. Mr. Hugh Quigley’s delightful volume 
on The Highlands of Scotland* is not a guide book, although the reader 
will find in it descriptions of many walks and places of outstanding 
beauty or grandeur. It contains rather a vivid and fresh estimate of 
Highland country which will appeal to the stranger and recall to others 
the scenes of former visits. In an outspoken introductory chapter, Mr. 
Quigley deplores “the prostitution of the Highlands to the deer- 
hunting interests” and welcomes the prospect of more electric power 
and roads which can assist ‘“‘ the resurrection of the Highlands . . . 
based on an understanding of what the landscape can give,” and as 
an expansion of small home industries, increased marketing, or a well- 
controlled tourist industry. In both volumes the magnificent. photo- 
graphs, in the latter book taken by Mr. Robert M. Adam, greatly enrich 


and illuminate the text. - 
* * * * * 


Dr. Werner Picht has published a book} on adult education in 
Germany which became so remarkable a movement in the post-war 
years. He is well equipped for the composition of this book, having 
himself been one of the most active theorists of the movement. He 
makes it grow before our eyes and come to life again; we see its 
endeavours, its life and death struggle, the integrity and breadth of 
purpose. And we see its achievement and the inevitability of its fall. 
It represented an actual phase in the development of the German 
people and had to succumb to a later phase in which it has no place. 
Its findings, however, remain and must sooner or later emerge into 
prominence, not only in Germany. Dr. Picht’s book reminds us that 
adult education in his country realised first the hollowness and lifeless- 
ness of academic teaching and that the essence of all study can only be 
life itself. Only so far as learning contributes to a constructive and 
creative development of the student himself as a thinking member of a 
community, can it be of value. There is much reading of general as 
well as of specialised interest in this work, nor is it of little importance 
that a movement, so full of promise and doomed to, at any rate, a 
temporary eclipse, should receive such careful and competent treat- 
ment. No future movement in adult education in any country can fail 
to gain by the perusal of this accurate, objective, detailed and inspired 
account that promises to preserve from oblivion what must be of great 
value to present and future generations of workers in that field. Dr. 
Picht closes his book with a tribute to the memory of one of the greatest 
of these: Dr. von Erdberg, whose name alone serves to urge others to 
follow in the path he strode with such high-minded tenacity and courage. 


* Batsford. 
t Volksbildung. By Dr. Werner Picht. Verlag Die Runde, Berlin. 
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